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1 .  Education  in  India  under  the 

Five  Year  Plan* 

The  constitution  of  India  stipulates:  “The  state  shall  endeavor  to 
provide,  within  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  this  con¬ 
stitution,  for  free  and  compulsory  education  for  all  children  until  they  com¬ 
plete  fourteen  years  (of  age).5 5  This  statement  expresses  one  of  the 
major  “faiths55  of  the  Indian  people.  There  is  a  tremendous  desire  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Although  for  many  it  is  only  the  open-sesame  to  a  government  job 
and  security,  most  of  the  people  yearn  for  enlightenment  and  knowledge 
and  useful  skills  in  order  that  they  may  have  some  of  the  better  things  of 
life. 

At  the  time  the  constitution  was  written  only  1 7  per  cent  of  the  Indian 
people  were  literate.  Schools  were  available  to  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eleven  and  to  only  10  per  cent  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  seventeen.  To  meet  the  goal  established  by  the  con¬ 
stitution,  India  would  need  to  construct  three  million  classrooms  and  train 
three  million  teachers.  This  training  would  require  the  construction  and 
staffing  of  fifteen  hundred  new  teachers5  colleges  of  the  size  now  prevalent, 
if  the  job  were  to  be  done  in  ten  years.  Conservatively,  to  finance  such  a 
project  would  increase  present  educational  expenditures  tenfold. 

Not  dismayed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  the  architects  of  India’s 
first  five  year  plan  (to  cover  the  period  1951-56)  gave  education  a  promi¬ 
nent  place.  They  said,  in  substance: 

Education  is  of  basic  importance  in  the  planned  development  of  a  nation.  The  edu¬ 
cational  machinery  will  have  to  be  geared  for  the  specific  tasks  which  the  nation  sets 
itself  through  the  plan  so  as  to  make  available  in  the  various  fields  personnel  of  suitable 
quality  at  the  required  rate.  The  educational  system  has  also  an  intimate  bearing  on 
the  attainment  of  the  general  objectives  of  the  plan  inasmuch  as  it  largely  deter¬ 
mines  the  quality  of  the  manpower  and  the  social  climate  of  the  community. 

In  a  democratic  setup  the  role  of  education  becomes  crucial,  since  democracy  can 
function  effectively  only  if  there  is  an  intelligent  participation  of  the  masses  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  The  success  of  planning  in  a  democracy  depends  also  on 
the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  sense  of  disciplined  citizenship  among 
the  people  and  on  the  degree  to  which  it  becomes  possible  to  evoke  public  enthusiasm 
and  build  up  local  leadership.  It  is  essential  for  the  successful  implementation  of  the 

♦Reprinted  from  the  Elementary  School  Journal,  55:522-4,  May,  1955.  (This  analysis  is  based  on  observa¬ 
tions  made  while  the  author  was  on  leave  in  1953-54  for  a  Fulbright  teaching  assignment  in  India.) 
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plan  that  the  educational  program  help  train  the  people  to  place  responsibilities  be¬ 
fore  rights  and  to  keep  the  self-regarding  outlook  and  the  force  of  the  acquisitive  in¬ 
stinct  within  legitimate  bounds. 

The  educational  system  should  also  satisfy  cultural  needs,  which  are  essential  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  a  nation.  The  system  should  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  creative 
faculties,  increase  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  develop  a  spirit  of  critical  appre¬ 
ciation  of  arts,  literature,  and  other  creative  activities. 

The  Targets 

The  Planning  Commission  set  up  three  broad  4 targets,5 5  which  are  sum¬ 
marized  below : 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  five  year  plan,  educational  facilities  should  be  provided 
for  at  least  60  per  cent  of  all  children  of  the  school-going  age  within  the  age  group  6-11. 
These  should  develop  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to  bring  children  up  to  the  age  of  14 
into  schools  in  order  to  cover  the  age  group  6-14,  which  should  be  regarded  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  whole  for  the  purpose  of  providing  basic  education.  The  percentage  of  girls  of  the 
school-going  age  (6-11)  attending  schools  should  go  up  from  23.3  in  1950-51  to  40  in 
1955-56. 

At  the  secondary  stage  the  target  should  be  to  bring  15  per  cent  (as  against  the  1 1 
per  cent  of  1950-51)  of  the  children  of  the  relevant  age  group  into  educational  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  percentage  of  girls  of  this  group  attending  schools  should  go  up  to  10. 

In  the  field  of  social  education  (which  includes  adult  literacy),  at  least  30  per  cent 
of  the  people  (and  10  per  cent  of  the  women)  within  the  age  group  of  14-40  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit  of  social  education  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term. 

No  targets  have  been  laid  down  for  university  education  as  the  problem  here  is 
mostly  one  of  consolidation  rather  than  expansion. 

To  implement  this  program  the  equivalent  of  $305,000,000  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  five-year  period,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  money  will  pur¬ 
chase  about  five  times  as  much  in  the  Indian  economy  as  in  ours  and  that 
the  various  states  are  expected  to  supplement  this  amount.  Nevertheless, 
the  goals  have  financial,  as  well  as  physical,  handicaps.  At  present,  it 
would  seem  that  India’s  economy  will  not  permit  achievement  of  anything 
like  the  constitutional  goal;  indeed,  it  will  be  strained  to  meet  the  modest 
goals  of  the  Planning  Commission. 

India’s  teachers’  colleges  do  not  begin  to  train  the  number  of  teachers 
needed.  The  shortage  of  teachers  means  that  most  of  the  many  new  schools 
being  opened  are  staffed  with  untrained  teachers.  Many  persons  with  a 
B.  S.  or  B.  A.  (non  professional)  degree  are  available  because  of  widespread 
unemployment  among  white  collar  graduates,  but,  nevertheless,  many  class¬ 
rooms  are  staffed  with  persons  having  only  high  school  training  or  less.  It 
is  estimated  that  about  a  third  of  the  present  teachers  in  Indian  schools  lack 
professional  training.  .. 
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Recommendations  for  Secondary  Education 

As  a  step  toward  the  reorganization  and  improvement  of  education,  the 
central  government  appointed  a  Commission  on  Secondary  Education, 
which  issued  a  thoroughgoing  and  comprehensive  report  in  October,  1953. 
Four  months  later  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Education  adopted  most  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  The  implementation  of  some 
began  immediately,  but  most  will  have  to  await  funds  from  the  second  five 
yelar  plan.  The  major  recommendations  include: 

>r 

1.  A  4-3-4-3  system:  primary,  middle,  secondary,  and  college  stages. 

2.  Multi-purpose  secondary  schools,  to  add  agriculture,  technical  subjects,  and  com¬ 
merce  to  the  present  curriculum. 

3.  Addition  to  the  curriculum  of  instruction  in  physical  education,  health,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  home  science. 

4.  Flexible  “terminal”  points  in  the  secondary  school,  suited  to  various  aptitudes 
and  economic  levels  of  the  pupils. 

5.  A  common  core  of  subjects  to  precede  diversification — the  core  to  include  language, 
social  studies,  general  science,  and  a  craft. 

6.  The  study  of  Hindi  and  one  foreign  language  beginning  in  the  middle  school, 
in  addition  to  the  regional  language. 

7.  Appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  attack  the  problem  of  providing  textbooks 
(complicated  by  the  presence  of  fourteen  official  languages.) 

8.  Development  of  playgrounds  and  training  and  appointment  of  physical  directors. 

9.  Provision  of  medical  and  dental  inspection  and  care. 

10.  Minimum  school  year  of  two  hundred  days. 

1 1 .  Addition  of  co-curricular  activities. 

12.  Development  of  a  marking  system  and  continuous  assessment  of  pupils’  work  to 
supplement  the  final  examination. 

13.  Introduction,  expansion,  and  development  of  technical  education. 

14.  Extension  and  improvement  of  teacher  training. 

15.  Improvement  of  the  status  of  teachers. 

16.  Streamlining  of  the  administration  at  both  the  national  and  the  state  levels. 

17.  Closer  coordination  between  school  and  community. 

18.  More  aid  from  the  national  government  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid  and  grants 
of  land. 

1 9.  Legislative  measures  to  provide  for  tapping  new  sources  of  income,  such  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  education  tax  on  industry,  and  to  provide  such  aid  as  income  tax  exemption 
on  endowments  to  education,  tax  exemption  on  school  buildings,  and  customs- 
duty  exemptions  for  school  supplies  and  equipment. 

Many  of  the  separate  states  also  have  appointed  commissions  which,  in 
turn,  have  issued  reports.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  than  to  primary,  but  all  levels  are  under  examination.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  are  filled  with  demands  for  change,  reports  of  commissions, 
new  schemes,  and  the  like. 
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To  meet  the  needs  for  trained  personnel,  the  Indian  government  has 
granted  hundreds  of  grants  for  study  abroad.  In  addition,  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  are  saturating  certain  areas  with  technical  assistance. 

Education  in  India  is  on  the  move.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  lethargic 
movement  of  educational  reform  in  the  United  States  (where  a  creative  con¬ 
cept  must  be  philosophized  for  fifty  years  before  gaining  acceptance),  reform 
under  highly  centralized  authority  can  be  startling,  if  not  terrifying.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  expanding  with  jet  speed,  and  reforms  are  likely  to  come  quite  as 
rapidly  within  the  next  few  years.  Accomplishment  of  the  goals  of  the  first 
five  year  plan  seems  imminent,  and  India  continues  to  believe  there  is  en¬ 
couragement  for  the  constitutional  goal— free,  compulsory  education  for  all 
up  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 


2.  Basic  Education  in  India* 


A  Creative  Idea 

The  only  major  creative  idea  in  education  in  India  during  the  last  150 
years  sprang  from  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  little  wizened  old  man  who  spent 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  “in  the  poorest  village  in  the  poorest  section55 
of  central  India — Sevagram,  near  Wardha  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  Better 
remembered  as  the  father  of  his  country,  Mahatma  Gandhi  devoted  many 
years  to  the  development  of  a  philosophy  and  system  of  education  now  known 
throughout  India  as  “Basic  Education.55 

When  Mahatma  Gandhi  went  to  Sevagram  in  1935,  his  major  aim 
was  to  show  the  people  of  India’s  600,000  villages  how  to  “pull  themselves 
up  by  the  bootstraps.55  He  showed  them  the  way,  through  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor,  to  build  roads,  drain  swamps,  clean  up  the  villages,  reduce  disease, 
and,  through  cottage  industries,  earn  a  little  money  to  exchange  for  more 
than  the  bare  essentials  of  existence.  But,  more  than  these  things,  he  taught 
them  the  importance  of  education — not  the  “intellectual  dissipation  .  .  . 
that  goes  in  the  name  of  education  in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  the  cities55 
but  the  “development  of  the  mind  and  body  and  soul .  .  .  through  a  proper 
exercise  and  training  of  the  bodily  organs,  e.  g.  hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  nose 
and  so  forth.55  Gandhi’s  education  was  designed  for  the  310  million  Indians 
who  live  in  the  villages  and  engage  in  agriculture,  but  it  well  could  be  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  50  million  that  live  in  the  cities  and  engage  in  industry. 

A  Typical  Day 

A  visit  to  Sevagram  today  is  a  spiritual  as  well  as  an  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  Under  the  leadership  of  Aryanayakam,  one  of  Gandhiji’s  disciples, 
basic  education  continues  to  bloom  here  in  a  pastoral  setting  that  commands 
reverence  from  nearly  all  who  visit  the  area. 

A  typical  day  begins  at  4:30  with  morning  prayers  and  bathing.  Break¬ 
fast  is  at  5:30 — wheat  mush  with  sour  milk.  After  each  meal  everyone  goes 
out  and  scrubs  his  own  brass  plate  with  ashes  and  sand,  then  rinses  it  for  the 
next  meal.  About  half  of  the  students  live  at  the  school  hostels;  the  other  half 
live  at  home  in  the  village. 

Every  child  learns  to  provide  for  his  own  necessities  and  meet  his  own 
needs,  whether  he  lives  at  home  or  in  the  hostel.  Breakfast  is  followed  by 

*  Reprinted  from  The  Nation' s  Schools ,  55:  54-7,  May,  195). 
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an  hour  of  spinning  for  everyone ;  then  comes  the  field  work.  The  “theory” 
classes  are  based  on  the  practical  work :  How  many  pounds  of  cotton  are 
needed  for  a  dhoti ,  what  is  the  cost  of  raising  a  ser  of  rice,  and  stories  about 
village  life.  Children  write  poetry  about  their  daily  lives ;  they  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Gandhi  and  other  Indian  leaders.  Most  of  the  formal  classes  are  held 
in  the  afternoon.  The  evening  meal  consists  of  rice,  vegetable  stew,  and 
chapatties  (thin,  unleavened  pancakes).  Everyone,  of  course,  sits  on  straw 
mats  on  the  ground  and  eats  with  his  fingers  in  traditional  Indian  style.  After 
the  evening  meal  there  may  be  an  assembly,  or  small  groups  may  join  in 
singing,  worship  or  study.  By  8  p.m.  the  village  is  quiet  and  only  a  few  lights 
(kerosene  lanterns  are  used  by  the  students)  remain. 

The  Program 

A  time  distribution  study  reveals  the  following  winter  month’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  typical  basic  education  school  (non-residential)  in  the  state  of 
Bihar : 

Total  school  hours:  1 13-J  hours  in  the  month. 

Social  activities:  sanitation — hours;  prayers  and  attendance — A\  hours; 
children’s  assembly — 3  hours;  celebration  of  festivals — 2  hours;  celebration  of  import¬ 
ant  anniversaries — 2  hours;  newspaper  and  library — 12|  hours. 

Crafts:  spinning,  weaving  and  connected  activity — 30  hours;  maintaining  ac¬ 
counts — J  hour ;  kitchen  gardening — 6-§  hours. 

Contact  with  surrounding  community:  15-J  hours. 

Nature  study:  1  hour. 

Study  of  related  academic  subjects:  30J  hours. 

In  sharp  contrast,  an  Indian  writer  describes  a  “typical”  traditional 
school  as  follows: 

“In  this  classroom  there  are  45  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  11.  It  is  not 
a  particularly  attractive  room,  and  the  wind  and  the  mist  and  the  rain  have  a 
distressing  tendency  to  seep  into  the  four  corners,  making  the  children  cold  and 
uncomfortable.  But  let  us  leave  that,  and  go  on  to  the  actual  work  the  children  are 
doing.  Everything  is  learned  by  heart — yes,  everything.  Chapters  and  chapters  of 
geography  (all  about  the  Welsh  mountains  and  the  habits  of  English  sheep  farmers!), 
chapters  of  Indian  history,  pages  of  notes  on  nature  study,  and  even  the  reader — 
all  are  memorized. 

“Appalled  by  this  extraordinary  method  of  instruction,  I  asked  the  reason  for  it. 
The  answer  was  illuminating.  Only  10  out  of  the  45  children  understood  English. 
They  were  mostly  children  who  would  not  normally  have  come  to  English  schools  at 
all.  The  peculiar  conditions  resulting  from  partition,  however,  had  now  made 
available  a  system  of  education  which  in  the  past  was  denied  to  them.  No  concession 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  was  made  to  the  different  class  of  children  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  English  and  foreign  children. 
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“The  largeness  of  the  class  made  individual  attention  impossible.  In  the  words 
of  the  principal:  ‘Since  they  speak  no  English,  cannot  express  themselves  at  all,  and 
do  not  understand  the  text,  we  have  to  make  them  learn  every  single  thing  by 
heart.’  ” 

Actually,  most  primary  schools  now  use  local  vernacular  rather  than 
English  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  but  otherwise  the  description  fits 
many  Indian  schools  that  I  have  visited.  I  frequently  found  seven-year-olds 
“chanting”  the  formal  rules  of  grammar,  and  pupils  of  all  ages  chanting  their 
readers  in  unison.  Algebra  is  not  uncommon  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  One 
could  hardly  find  a  curriculum  farther  removed  from  life  or  methods  more 
poorly  adapted  to  living. 

However,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  basic  education  is  a  panacea  for 
all  of  India’s  educational  ills.  Some  states  have  attempted  to  adopt  it  whole¬ 
sale  without  adequately  preparing  teachers  for  the  transformation.  Some 
schools  have  copied  the  Sevagram  pattern  without  allowing  for  community 
differences  and  making  the  necessary  adaptations.  Some  teachers  have  tried 
to  hide  laziness,  carelessness  and  ignorance  behind  basic  education.  But 
many  of  the  educational  leaders  who  have  sought  guidance  and  inspiration 
from  Gandhi’s  teachings  have  developed  oases  in  the  dry  sands  of  abstraction. 

Basic  Precepts 

Basic  education  may  be  likened  to  several  modern  developments  in 
American  education.  It  relies  on  cooperative  pupil-teacher  planning  of  learning 
activities. 

Productive  activities  are  used  as  the  medium  for  teaching  the  skills  and  con¬ 
tent  of  various  “subjects”  like  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  science,  social 
studies,  art  and  music.  For  example: 

“An  hour’s  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  can  involve  calculation  of  the  area  of  the 
plot  and  acquaintance  with  geometrical  figures;  it  may  lead  to  the  writing  out  of 
a  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  local  nursery  asking  for  quotations  of  prices;  it  may 
suggest  reading  aloud  a  famous  poem  in  praise  of  flowers;  it  may  involve  an  inquiry 
into  the  varieties  of  soil,  the  utility  of  fertilizers,  ingredients  of  water  and  air;  it 
may  inspire  a  picture,  in  color  or  line,  of  leaves,  vegetables,  or  the  field.” 

Thus  the  content  of  the  curriculum  provides  functional  learning  situ¬ 
ations,  and  there  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  watertight  compartmentalization 
of  subject  matter.  Furthermore,  in  the  routine  of  a  basic  school  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  hours  of  activity  and  the  hours  of  learning.  Working 
in  the  garden  is  learning;  learning  arithmetic  becomes  an  activity. 

A  basic  school  is  a  community  center.  Not  only  does  the  school  own  a  plot 
of  ground  on  which  to  experiment  and  demonstrate  scientific  methods  of 
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gardening  and  farming,  but  contacts  are  made  with  local  craftsmen  who 
share  their  skills  with  the  children.  Classes  are  held  for  adults;  there  is  a 
community  library.  Community  programs  of  folk  songs,  plays  and  local 
festivals  are  held  on  an  open-air  stage.  The  basic  school  becomes  the  center  of 
rural  education  and  culture. 

Basic  education  is  vocationally  centered.  It  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
earn  his  living.  Because  85  per  cent  of  the  Indian  people  live  in  the  rural 
villages,  the  emphasis  is  on  agriculture,  but  the  school  also  teaches  spinning 
and  weaving,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  cheap  cloth,  and  carpentry  and  brick 
laying  so  that  each  person  may  be  self-sufficient.  The  student  learns  first 
how  to  produce  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  then  he  may  learn  other  cottage 
industries  to  occupy  him  in  slack  seasons  and  to  provide  additional  income. 
In  the  cities  he  may  shift  to  a  technical  school  at  the  end  of  his  elementary 
work  and  take  up  one  of  many  industrial  or  commercial  courses. 

Thus,  we  see  the  counterpart  of  the  project  method,  the  activity  move¬ 
ment,  progressive  education,  life  adjustment  education,  and  perhaps  other 
trends  or  movements  in  American  education. 

Basic  education  offers  much  for  Indian  life.  The  British  system  was  not 
even  well  adapted  for  the  major  use  that  was  made  of  it — training  govern¬ 
ment  servants.  Certainly,  it  is  unsuited  to  rural  India.  As  education  is  ex¬ 
panded  and  becomes  more  universal,  India  must  turn  to  a  philosophy  cen¬ 
tered  on  rural  life.  Basic  education,  with  intelligent  application,  holds  real 
promise  for  the  future  development  of  India. 


3.  Secondary  Education  in  India* 

An  overview  of  secondary  education  in  India  and  of  some  of  the  major 
problems  confronting  it  today  is  presented  in  this  article.  Because  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive  nature  of  the  topic,  it  is  treated  factually,  with  a  limited  amount 
of  evaluative  comment.  Sources  of  information  include  Indian  educational 
literature,  visits  to  about  one  hundred  high  schools,  and  interviews  with  nearly 
three  hundred  headmasters,  headmistresses,  inspectors,  teachers,  personnel 
of  the  state  departments  of  education,  and  persons  associated  with  teacher 
training  institutions.  Statistical  data  are  taken  from  the  1951  census,  recent 
reports  from  the  Government  of  India  Ministry  of  Education,  and  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Secondary  Education  Commission ,  published  by  the  ministry  in  1953. 
Data,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  for  the  school  year  1949-1950. 

Historical  Origins 

Modern  secondary  education  in  India  has  passed  through  roughly 
three  stages.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  British  over- 
lords  introduced  the  European  system  of  education,  with  emphasis  on  Eng¬ 
lish,  literature,  and  science.  This  education  immediately  became  a  passport 
to  government  service.  The  second  stage  was  formally  opened  in  1857,  with 
the  establishment  of  the  universities.  Secondary  education  then  became  a 
preparation  for  college.  The  third  stage  began  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  the  various  states,  feeling  that  there  was  too  much  university 
domination,  began  to  establish  boards  of  secondary  education  with  power  to 
set  the  course  of  study  and  give  the  final  examinations.  This,  however,  was 
more  a  change  of  control  than  a  change  of  curriculum.  Historians  may  record 
the  opening  of  a  fourth  stage  in  1953,  with  the  publication  of  the  Report  of 
the  Secondary  Education  Commission  which  lays  stress  on  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  youth,  not  just  those  planning  to  attend  college.  It  is  too  early  to 
determine  what  influence  this  report  will  have  and  whether  it  will  really 
usher  in  a  new  stage. 

Another  date  that  must  be  included  in  this  brief  sketch  is  1935,  the 
year  that  Gandhi  went  to  Sevagram,  near  Wardha,  to  inaugurate  his  “Basic 
Education”  program.  Although  this  is  the  only  really  creative  concept  of 
education  to  come  out  of  India  in  modern  times  it  has  spread  very  slowly, 
and  little  significant  influence  has  been  felt,  except  at  the  primary  level. 


*  Reprinted  from  "The  School  Review ,  62:  399-408,  October,  1954. 
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Present  Status  of  Secondary  Education 

The  present  secondary  education  system  of  India,  then,  is  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  British,  originally  designed  to  prepare  students  for  government 
service  and  later  modified  as  a  preparatory  institution  for  college.  As  may  be 
seen  from  Table  I.  this  program  has  benefited  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
youth  of  India.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  tui¬ 
tion  fees  commonly  charged.  These  fees  must  not  exceed  six  rupees  ($1.26) 
per  month  per  child  if  the  school  receives  government  financial  aid;  but 
this  amount  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  average  family’s  income,  and  the  typical 
family  includes  four  or  five  children  of  school  age.  There  are  some  “free  seats,” 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  present  over-crowded  facilities  are  inadequate 
and  the  tuition  costs  are  too  high  to  permit  a  substantially  larger  number  of 
children  to  attend  school,  even  if  the  curriculum  were  better  suited  to  their 
needs.  The  constitution  provides  for  free  and  compulsory  education  for  all 
youth  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  this  is  recognized  as  a  goal  not 
a  condition  capable  of  immediate  realization.  Educational  leaders  with  whom 
I  have  talked  in  most  states  hope  to  realize  this  goal  at  the  primary  school 
level  by  1965-70;  few  will  predict  when  middle  schools  will  be  available  for 
all,  while  the  concept  of  universal  secondary  education  is  as  yet  a  distant 
dream. 


Table  I 


Number  of  Schools  in  India,  Enrollment,  Expenditure,  and  Per  Cent 

of  Population  in  School* 


Type  of  School  and 

Schools 

Expenditures 
(in  Rupees) 

Population 

Age  of  Students 

Number 

Total 

Enrollment 

Total 
per  Year 

Per  Pupil 
per  Year 

Total  (Esti¬ 
mated  by 
Age  Group) 

Per  Cent 
in  School 

Primary  school 

(age  6-11) 

210,112 

18,515,100 

77,961,070 

4.21 

50,000,000 

37.0 

Middle  school 

(age  11-13). 

13,642 

3,495,631 

13,128,181 

3.75 

22,000,000 

15.9 

High  school 

(age  14-16)  .. 

7,324 

1,421,035 

50,795  120 

35.75 

23,000,000 

6.2 

Total . 

231,096 

23  431,766 

141,884,371 

6X6 

95,000,000 

24.7 

♦Data  based  on  1951  Census. 
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Control  and  financial  support.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  secondary  schools :  government  and  private.  The  government  schools  are 
sponsored  and  organized  by  the  several  state  governments.  The  private  schools 
are  sponsored  by  religious  bodies,  societies  with  self-perpetuating  boards,  or 
by  individual  “proprietors.”  However,  all  types  of  schools  charge  tuition  fees, 
receive  government  financial  aid  (if  the  tuition  is  kept  below  six  rupees), 
use  the  same  syllabus,  and  meet  the  same  standards,  which  are  set  by  the 
state  departments  of  education.  The  government  schools  are  supervised  by 
headmasters  and  district  inspectors  without  the  benefit  of  local  boards  of 
education,  and  thus  control  is  highly  centralized.  Many  teachers  and  head¬ 
masters  from  private  schools  are  critical  of  their  local  managing  committees 
and  proprietors  and  yearn  to  be  under  the  inspectorate  system,  rigid  as  it  is. 

The  concept  of  local,  democratic  control  and  administration  under 
elected  boards  of  education  is  practically  unknown,  and  certainly  not  prac¬ 
ticed.  Of  the  expenditures  for  secondary  education  in  1949-50,  41  per  cent 
came  from  state  government  funds,  42  per  cent  from  tuition  fees,  7  per  cent 
from  local  governing  bodies,  and  10  per  cent  from  gifts  and  other  sources. 
There  is  no  local  taxation  for  schools  as  in  the  United  States;  thus  there  is 
little  interest  in  local  control  and  management. 

The  program  of  secondary  education.  The  vertical  organization  of  edu¬ 
cation  varies  considerably  among  the  twenty-eight  states  and  even  to  some 
extent  within  a  given  state  or  city.  In  general,  however,  primary  education 
consists  of  four  or  five  years,  middle  schools  include  three  or  four  years,  and 
the  high  school  may  be  two  or  three  years,  making  a  total  of  ten  or  eleven 
years.  However,  the  middle  schools  are  usually  considered  to  be  a  part  of 
secondary  education  and  are  likely  to  be  under  the  same  headmaster  as  the 
high  school.  The  Secondary  Education  Commission  has  recommended  that 
the  intermediate  college  be  placed  under  secondary  school  administration  or 
that  the  first  year  of  it  be  transferred  to  the  high  school,  making  a  twelve- 
year  program.  Except  in  the  primary  schools,  co-education  is  rarely  practiced. 

Officially,  the  starting  age  is  six  years,  but  many  five-year-olds  and 
some  four-year-olds  are  being  taught  to  read  in  Grade  I  of  the  urban  schools 
that  I  visited.  Many  private  schools  have  pre-primary  schools  attached  to 
them,  where  children  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  three  or  four.  Completion 
of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  schooling  would  thus  come  officially  at  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  but  my  observation  suggests  that,  actually  age  fifteen 
or  sixteen  would  be  a  much  closer  average.  (Accurate  statistics  have  been 
collected  only  in  the  past  few  years  and  have  not  been  published  regularly, 
but  existing  data  tend  to  bear  out  my  observations.)  Furthermore,  an  age 
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analysis  of  students  of  the  numerous  colleges  that  I  visited  indicated  that  the 
average  college  student  in  India  is  about  two  years  younger  than  his  Ameri¬ 
can  counterpart. 

The  typical  secondary  school  opens  at  11:00  a.m.  and  runs  continu¬ 
ously,  or  with  a  half-hour  “tea”  period,  until  about  4:00  p.m.  on  five  days 
a  week,  and  on  Saturday  morning  from  about  8:30  a.m.  until  1 :00  p.m.  The 
day  is  usually  divided  into  six  periods.  There  are  generally  two  terms  of  five 
months  each,  but  numerous  religious  and  secular  holidays  cut  the  total  days 
per  year  to  two  hundred  or  less. 

Although  there  are  some  variations  in  the  curriculum  from  state  to 
state,  the  general  pattern  for  the  middle  and  high  schools  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  courses: 

1.  Languages  (40  per  cent  of  the  total  time) 

(. a )  Regional  language  (vernacular) — required  each  year 

( b )  Hindi  (if  this  is  the  vernacular,  then  another  Indian  language)  required 
3-5  years 

(c)  English — usually  required  3-6  years 

(. d )  Sanskrit  (or  Persian) — required  in  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  schools,  elective 
in  remainder 

2.  Social  studies  (history,  geography,  and  civics) — required  1  or  2  years,  elective 

2-4  years 

3.  Science  (general,  biology,  chemistry,  physics)  elective,  2  years  of  each 

4.  Mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry)  required  1-2  years,  elective  2-4 

years 

5.  Two  or  three  courses  of  two  or  three  years  each  from  the  following  groups  (not 

all  of  these  elective  groups  are  found  in  all  schools) 

(a)  Domestic  science 

(b)  Arts  and  handicrafts — painting,  sculpturing,  weaving,  ceramics,  and  the 
like 

(c)  Mechanical  engineering  and  drawing 

(d)  Commercial  education — typewriting,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  and  the  like 

(e)  Agriculture,  horticulture,  gardening,  and  the  like  (in  rural  areas  only) 

(/)  Music,  dancing,  and  drama 

6.  Physiology,  hygiene,  and  physical  education — required  each  year 

The  curriculum  is  more  or  less  determined  by  the  prescription  of  “pa¬ 
pers”  that  the  student  must  write  in  the  final  examination  given  at  the  end 
of  the  last  year  of  high  school  by  the  universities  or  the  state  departments 
of  education.  Each  paper  consists  of  a  three-hour  examination,  and  six  to 
eight  are  usually  required.  As  indicated  above,  the  student  would  normally 
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be  required  to  write  papers  in  his  regional  language,  Hindi,  English  (often 
two  papers  to  give  it  double  weight)  a  social  science,  mathematics,  and  two 
or  three  subjects  of  his  choice. 

The  high  mortality  rate  revealed  by  Table  1  as  the  students  progress 
through  the  schools  is  partly  accounted  for  by  an  internally  controlled  ex¬ 
amination  system,  which  provides  rigorous  tests  at  the  end  of  each  year  and 
weeds  out  the  weaker  students.  In  spite  of  this,  only  about  half  of  the  students 
get  a  passing  mark  (usually  30  or  35  per  cent)  in  the  matriculation  or  final 
secondary  examination. 

The  Indian  classroom  is  quite  formal.  With  few  exceptions,  found  mostly 
in  the  model  schools  attached  to  teacher  training  institutions,  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  teaching  is  lecturing,  enlivened  occasionally  with  a  formal 
recitation  period.  The  teacher  and  the  students  alike  are  concerned  with  a 
catechismic  study  of  the  syllabus  and  the  questions  from  the  examinations 
of  previous  years.  Since  the  examinations  are  based  on  factual  information, 
the  emphasis  is  on  memorization  of  facts.  The  chief  source  of  these  facts 
is  a  single  textbook,  arranged  sequentially  to  provide  answers  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  outlined  in  the  syllabus.  School  libraries  are  pitifully  inadequate  and 
usually  include  many  obsolete  books,  all  of  which  are  almost  universally 
kept  in  locked  cases. 

Certain  model  schools  present  sharp  contrasts  to  the  usual  scene. 
Audio-visual  aids,  reference  books  and  supplementary  materials,  excur¬ 
sions,  community  resources,  and  other  types  of  materials  and  activities  have 
been  introduced.  Many  schools  set  aside  Saturdays  to  work  on  school  gar¬ 
dens,  community-uplift  projects,  and  other  social-service  activities.  In  some 
schools  the  boys  engage  in  political  rallies  at  the  time  of  state  and  national 
elections.  However,  even  in  these  schools  the  classroom  remains  rather  for¬ 
mal,  and  the  pressure  of  final  examinations  is  ever  present. 

In  the  urban  areas,  buildings  and  equipment  range  from  ultramodern 
in  a  few  cases  to  tents  and  groundmats  to  sit  on  in  the  case  of  one  of 
Delhi’s  largest  high  schools.  In  the  villages  the  school  building  is  likely  to 
be  obsolete  (a  converted  house,  old  servants’  quarters,  or  other  shelter), 
or  school  may  be  held  under  a  tree'.  Equipment  is  likely  to  be  home  made 
or  makeshift,  and  the  dearth  of  supplies  often  necessitates  the  students’  mak¬ 
ing  of  paper,  paints,  chalk,  roll-up  blackboards,  and  other  needed  items,  out 
of  indigenous  materials. 

Many  high  schools  have  introduced  some  co-curricular  activities :  clubs, 
scouting,  forensics,  a  school  magazine,  music  and  dance,  and  interscholastic 
and  intramural  sports  and  games.  Some  have  introduced  student  councils, 
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which  represent  varying  degrees  of  democratic  practices.  A  few  schools  have 
set  up  “career  rooms”  and  introduced  other  guidance  activities,  mostly  of 
a  vocational  nature. 

The  status  of  teachers.  The  keystone  of  an  educational  system  is  the 
teacher.  The  training  prescribed  for  secondary  school  teachers  is  a  B.  T. 
(Bachelor  of  Teaching)  degree,  which  represents  a  year  of  professional  train¬ 
ing  above  a  Bachelor  of  Science  or  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  However, 
there  is  no  certification  or  enforcement  of  minimum  training  of  teachers, 
and,  because  of  the  dire  shortage,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  secondary  school 
teachers  have  no  professional  training  and  only  limited  academic  training, 
ranging  from  Grade  VIII  to  intermediate  college.  Although  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  newly  trained  teachers  could  be  placed  each  year,  the 
teacher  training  institutions  are  graduating  only  seventy-five  hundred  an¬ 
nually.  However,  because  of  limited  facilities,  even  this  number  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  those  who  apply  for  admission. 

The  present  social  and  academic  status  of  teachers  does  not  attract 
promising  youth  to  the  profession.  The  salaries  of  secondary  school  trained 
teachers  start  at  about  60  rupees  ($12.00)  a  month,  average  about  100 
rupees,  and  may  rise  in  isolated  situations  to  300  rupees  per  month.  Untrained 
secondary  school  teachers  are  paid  perhaps  half  of  this.  Although  this  is 
above  the  average  income  for  India  as  a  whole,  it  is  below  that  of  government 
clerks  and  other  clerical  workers,  when  they  are  employed.  Because  of  this 
low  pay,  the  teacher  does  not  command  a  high  position  in  the  community, 
and  his  unsatisfactory  status  is  often  reflected  in  his  work.  There  is  little  in¬ 
centive  for  the  untrained  teacher  to  become  trained  or  for  the  trained  teacher 
to  continue  his  professional  growth  through  inservice  education. 

Major  Problems  of  Secondary  Education 

As  might  be  expected,  this  somewhat  dismal  situation  has  created 
many  problems  which  the  new,  independent  government  of  India  is  now 
attacking  with  the  help  of  the  state  governments,  various  commissions,  and 
certain  teachers5  colleges.  The  problems  listed  below  are  drawn  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  but  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  Secondary  Education 
Commission  as  the  major  educational  problems  facing  India  today. 

The  inadequate  curriculum.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  the  most 
difficult  problem  is  the  wholly  inadequate  curriculum.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  £ 'imported”  from  an  entirely  different  culture;  it  was  not,  even  in 
the  beginning,  designed  for  Indian  needs.  Second,  it  was  intended  for  only  a 
few  potential  government  clerks,  not  for  the  masses  as  the  curriculum  for 
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today  must  be.  Third,  it  was  intended  for  a  subjugated  people,  not  the  free 
people  of  a  democracy.  Its  only  relation  to  the  real  needs  of  Indian  youth 
today  is  by  chance,  not  design. 

Curriculum  tinkering  will  not  solve  this  problem;  there  must  be  a 
thoroughgoing  analysis  of  needs,  purposes,  and  goals  of  education  for  Indian 
youth  and  the  development  of  a  dynamic,  realistic,  and  functional  program 
from  the  ground  up.  This  will  not  be  easy.  There  are  powerful  forces  that 
cling  to  tradition,  oppose  mass  education,  wish  to  conserve  financial  resources, 
fear  the  breakdown  of  the  caste  system,  or  see  education  as  a  preventative 
of  communism.  To  build  a  new  educational  program  for  360  million  people  is 
a  tremendous  undertaking.  India  has  some  outstanding  educational  leader¬ 
ship  with  the  technical  ability  to  do  the  job,  but  much  more  will  need  to  be 

developed. 

• 

At  present,  the  problems  are  being  attacked  only  on  a  superficial  basis 
and,  at  this  rate,  it  will  take  many  years  to  effect  fundamental  changes. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  are  full  of  condemnation  of  the  present  system, 
and  nearly  every  public  speaker,  political  and  otherwise,  decries  the  sad 
plight  of  education.  India  is  ready  for  educational  reform;  a  truly  dynamic 
stimulus  of  some  sort  could  set  off  a  tremendous  movement. 

Need  for  vocational  education.  Part  of  the  curriculum  problem  centers 
in  the  need  for  vocational  education.  Although  at  one  time  the  curriculum 
provided  training  for  one  vocation — government  work — it  has  not  done  even 
that  in  these  later  years.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  Indian  people  are  agricul¬ 
turists  and  for  some  time  will  remain  so.  There  is  some  small  movement 
toward  the  cities,  but  this  cannot  continue  for  long  unless  there  is  rapid  indus¬ 
trial  development.  Less  than  one-seventh  of  the  high  school  students  go  to 
college  (less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment,  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population  age  group) ,  and  yet  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  for  the  college  graduates.  In  this  vacuum,  little  has  been  done 
to  meet  one  of  the  basic  needs  of  mankind  the  world  over,  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  productive  labor. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  proposed  a  scheme  that  has  come  to  be  known 
as  “Basic  Education.”  In  1935,  he  moved  to  the  little  village  of  Sevagram 
in  central  India,  “the  poorest  village  in  the  poorest  part  of  India.”  He 
taught  the  people  to  be  self-sufficient  within  the  community.  Every  child 
learned  to  spin  and  weave  and  raise  his  food  and  build  his  own  shelter. 
People  learned  cooperatively  to  build  roads  and  drain  swamps  for  them¬ 
selves.  Finally,  Gandhi  encouraged  the  development  of  cottage  industries 
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to  provide  exchange  credit  for  a  few  luxuries  above  the  bare  necessities 
of  life. 

But  Gandhi’s  concept  is  withering  on  the  vine  from  want  of  nurture 
and  improvement.  Several  states  have  by  decree  established  new  “basic” 
primary  schools  or  converted  other  schools  to  basic  primary  schools,  with 
little  concern  for  the  lack  of  preparation  of  the  teachers,  acceptance  by  the 
community,  or  adaptation  of  the  plan  to  meet  specific  needs.  A  few  “basic” 
middle  and  high  schools  and  several  “basic”  colleges  have  sprung  up,  but 
they  have  failed  to  incorporate  Gandhi’s  real  contribution  to  the  concept 
of  education.  Gandhi  set  the  pattern  for  building  a  functional  program: 
analyze  the  basic  needs  of  youth,  the  community,  and  the  nation,  and 
develop  a  program  to  meet  these  needs. 

A  few  technical  schools  have  been  opened,  and  some  high  schools  havp 
introduced  vocational  courses.  A  start  has  been  made  on  the  problem,  but 
it  is  a  small  start.  The  meeting  of  the  vocational  needs  of  youth  must  con¬ 
stitute  an  integral  part  of  the  new  education  if  it  is  to  serve  India  and  her 
youth. 

The  language  problem .  In  India  there  are  fourteen  major  languages 
and  some  six  hundred  dialects.  Until  1947,  the  medium  of  high  school  in¬ 
struction  was  usually  English,  and  English  was  also  taught  as  a  required 
foreign  language.  The  constitution  designated  Hindi  as  the  national  language 
and,  by  inference,  made  it  a  compulsory  subject.  Sanskrit  is  considered  to 
be  the  mark  of  an  educated  man,  and  many  colleges  require  it.  The  result 
has  been  that  40  per  cent  of  the  curriculum  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  languages  at  the  expense  of  other  subjects,  and  only  those  stu¬ 
dents  with  linguistic  ability  could  hope  to  succeed  in  school. 

To  a  foreigner,  the  solution  to  this  problem  might  appear  to  be  easy — - 
make  Hindi  the  medium  of  instruction  and  the  only  compulsory  language 
in  the  curriculum.  But  the  problem  is  complicated  by  many  factors.  First  of 
all,  Hindi  is  not  a  full  modern  language  and  must  be  supplemented  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  such  as  science  and  industry.  Even  in  literature  it  is  not  parti¬ 
cularly  rich.  It  has  had  practically  no  development  since  the  advent  of  the 
British  in  India.  Although  it  is  the  most  widely  used  of  the  fourteen  languages, 
it  is  still  the  mother  tongue  of  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  people.  There  is 
strong  opposition  in  South  India  to  Hindi  as  the  national  language. 

A  second  complication  lies  in  the  bitter  feelings  surrounding  English. 
For  150  years  it  has  been  the  official  language,  the  one  universal  language 
in  India.  However,  it  suggests  unpleasant  memories  which  many  want  to 
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forget.  Since  1947  the  quality  of  the  teaching  of  English  has  deteriorated 
rapidly ;  this  is  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  abandoning  it. 

Third,  there  is  now  a  strong  movement  toward  the  return  of  regional 
languages.  Many  persons  are  supporting  a  movement  to  reorganize  the  states 
on  a  linguistic  basic,  and  several  colleges  have  shifted  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  from  English  to  the  regional  language.  Most  of  the  best  literature  of 
India  is  found  in  the  regional  languages;  some  persons  feel  that  much  of  its 
beauty  would  be  lost  if  it  were  to  be  translated  and  regional  languages  were 
abandoned. 

Fourth,  Sanskrit  is  the  base  for  eleven  of  the  fourteen  languages  and 
consequently  holds  an  important  place  among  scholars.  Persian  forms  the 
base  for  the  other  languages. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  impartial  observer  to  see  how  India  can  become 
unified  and  strong  without  a  common  language.  Certainly  Hindi,  because  it 
is  in  the  family  of  Indian  languages,  is  easier  to  teach  than  English,  and  it 
can  be  enriched  as  necessary.  The  acceptance  of  Hindi  as  the  national  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  prevent  the  preservation  of  great  literature  in  the  regional 
languages.  The  full  acceptance  of  Hindi  would  reduce  the  languages  to  be 
taught  to  one,  even  immediately;  for  although  a  regional  language  might 
be  spoken  in  the  home  for  another  generation  or  two,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  teach  it  in  the  school.  English,  Sanskrit,  and  other  languages  could 
be  offered  on  an  elective  basis.  However,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  this 
solution  will  be  readily  acceptable  to  the  Indian  people. 

The  examination  system .  The  present  program  of  education  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  memorizing  sufficient  factual  data  to  pass  the  final  public  ex¬ 
amination.  Such  a  system  not  only  restricts  education  to  the  academic  elite 
but  keeps  it  from  being  functional  even  for  those  who  survive.  The  exami¬ 
nation  determines  the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Many 
teachers  would  like  to  use  newer  and  more  effective  methods,  but  they  feel 
bound  by  the  examination  to  place  emphasis  on  memorization.  The  final 
examination  does  not  measure  the  development  of  personality  or  democratic 
principles  and  practices;  hence,  as  goals,  these  are  only  verbalizations.  Fin¬ 
ally,  the  examination  is  bitterly  degrading  of  personality,  for  relatively  few 
pass,  and  more  than  half  of  those  persons  who  pass  do  so  with  the  lowest 
score.  Dishonesty  in  the  control  of  questions,  cheating  in  the  examination, 
and  verbal  and  physical  attacks  upon  the  examiners  are  natural,  common 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  system. 

The  elimination  of  the  final  examination  would  require  other  controls 
for  the  maintenance  of  minimum  standards,  but  the  basis  of  some  of  these 
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controls  already  exists.  The  financial  aid  of  the  several  state  governments  and 
the  existing  professional  organizations  suggest  two  possibilities,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  admission  standards  suggest  a  third  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Some  schools  have  introduced  an  internal  pupil-evaluation  program  along 
modern  lines,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  final  examination.  Some 
have  also  introduced  “school-leaving  certificates”  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  the  matriculation  or  final  examination.  If  such  practices  were  to 
become  common,  the  final  examination  might  disappear. 

Finance.  The  problem  of  financing  education  in  India  seems  almost 
insurmountable  until  some  of  the  natural  resources  are  developed.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  compete  with  other  needs  in  the  new  government — roads,  hos¬ 
pitals,  village  development,  social  welfare,  military  services,  and  many  other 
demands.  Present  sources  of  revenue  have  been  tapped  almost  to  the  limit. 

Some  schools  are  now  running  double-shift  programs;  almost  all  class¬ 
rooms  are  overcrowded,  maximums  having  been  raised  to  sixty  pupils  in 
at  least  one  state.  Many  buildings  are  unfit  for  use,  and  many  classes  have  no 
classrooms.  Teachers’  salaries  should  be  doubled  immediately;  tuitions  should 
be  abolished.  To  serve  the  present  number  of  students  properly,  educational 
expenditures  should  be  doubled  or  tripled;  to  remove  tuitions  would  double 
the  cost  again. 

How,  then,  can  the  expansion  called  for  by  universal  education  be  met  ? 
Where  will  the  money  come  from  to  train  the  necessary  teachers,  build  mi¬ 
nimum  shelters,  and  provide  operational  costs  for  additional  students?  The 
only  realistic  answer  seems  to  lie  in  the  development  of  India’s  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  in  industrialization,  which  will  raise  the  general  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  provide  a  better  base  for  taxation.  There  is  some  movement  in 
this  direction,  but  thus  far  it  is  limited. 

Lack  of  community  interest  and  control.  The  centralization  of  education 
has  led  to  bureaucratic  control  and  administration.  No  school  has  a  control¬ 
ling  board  of  education  elected  by  the  community.  Even  the  “managing 
committee”  of  the  private  schools  are  not  representative  of  the  communities 
which  they  serve.  The  schools  are  operated  from  remote  centers ;  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  headmasters  are  responsible  to  inspectors,  who,  in  turn,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  state  director  of  education. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  little  community  interest  in  the  schools. 
Recently  parents’  and  teachers’  organizations  have  been  introduced  into  a 
few  schools,  but  these  serve  more  as  vehicles  of  information  than  as  sounding 
boards  for  educational  policies.  It  is  doubtful  whether  education  can  be 
developed  around  community  and  individual  needs  until  the  responsibility 
for  control  and  administration  is  brought  closer  home. 
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Low  status  of  teachers.  The  unfavorable  status  of  teachers  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  To  teachers,  this  is  the  “No.  1”  problem;  and,  certainly, 
it  should  not  be  minimized.  However,  the  solution  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
problems  is  basic  to  any  material  improvement  here.  Many  areas  have  no 
professional  organizations,  and  only  a  few  teachers  belong  to  those  that  do 
exist.  Many  men  use  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  to  better  paying  jobs.  Pro¬ 
fessional  spirit  is  low;  and  professional  self-improvement  is  limited.  Some 
claim  that  professional  ethics  are  lacking.  These  factors  must  be  corrected 
by  the  teachers  themselves  if  their  status  is  to  be  brought  to  a  top  level, 
and  they  might  well  start  on  these  conditions  now.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that 
strength  in  professionalism  will  result  in  some  improvement  in  economic 
and  social  status. 

These  and  other  problems  of  lesser  importance  are  widely  recognized, 
and  they  need  to  be  solved.  But  education  for  free,  democratic  India  must 
find  deeper  roots  than  these  problems  represent.  It  must  spring  from  the 
basic  needs  of  an  agricultural  people,  just  awakening  to  a  new  world,  who, 
after  they  yawn  and  stretch  a  little,  may  then  be  ready  for  action. 


4.  Higher  Education  in  India* 

The  future  of  any  country  is  integrally  related  to  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  and  it  especially  depends  upon  the  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
its  leadership.  Certainly  India  is  no  exception.  If  she  is  to  remain  a  free  de¬ 
mocracy  and  to  assume  a  role  of  leadership  in  Asia,  her  higher  educational 
system  must  produce  leadership  personnel  sufficient  in  quality  and  quantity 
to  accomplish  these  great  undertakings. 

Until  1947  the  primary  role  of  higher  education  in  India  was  to  produce 
government  employees  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  British,  could  perform 
the  thousands  of  clerical  and  other  perfunctory  tasks  associated  with  the 
bureaucratic  administration  of  a  colony.  Suddenly,  and  with  very  brief  warn¬ 
ing,  there  was  a  demand  for  thousands  of  Indian  leaders,  and  the  major  pur¬ 
pose  of  higher  education  was  changed  overnight  by  a  political  and  historical 
event.  Obviously,  the  institutions  were  not  ready  physically  or  philosophically 
for  such  an  abrupt  change,  and  the  present  period  is  characterized  by  a 

struggle  to  make  the  many  adjustments  necessitated  by  such  a  radical  change 
in  philosophy. 

Among  the  university  leaders  with  whom  I  have  talked,  there  has  been 
no  reluctance  to  assume  this  new  role.  Paradoxically,  however,  many  do 
not  see  any  great  need  for  change  in  the  curriculum,  methodology,  or  the 
examination  system.  This  conflict  can  be  best  understood  perhaps  through  an 
examination  of  the  pattern  of  higher  education  in  India. 

Historical  Background 

The  universities  in  India  began  as  examining  and  degree-conferring 
institutions  with  which  all  recognized  colleges  were  affiliated,  and  this  remains 
one  of  their  major  functions.  The  first  universities  were  founded  in  1857  in 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  It  was  1904,  however,  before  any  university 
undertook  instruction.  Then  in  1919  a  Calcutta  University  commission  issued 
a  report  that  emphasized  the  need  for  unitary  and  teaching  universities  to 
provide  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  in  all  departments. 
The  universities  of  Mysore  and  Osmania  were  established  in  1916  and  1918, 
and  the  universities  of  Delhi  and  Lucknow  in  the  early  twenties.  These  were 
unitary  institutions  and  offered  instruction  in  nearly  all  subjects. 

During  the  past  three  decades,  additional  teaching  universities  have 
been  founded  and  some  of  the  earlier  institutions  have  added  instructional 
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departments.  India  now  has  thirty  universities  with  about  600  affiliated  col¬ 
leges.  Most  of  these  fall  in  the  unitary-teaching  and  the  affiliating-examining 
types  of  universities.  Aligarh,  Allahabad,  Banaras,  and  Lucknow  are 
examples  of  the  former,  and  Agra,  with  its  51  affiliated  colleges,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  latter.  The  University  of  Agra  prescribes  the  courses  of  study,  text¬ 
books,  standards  of  equipment,  minimum  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  so 
forth,  and  conducts  the  examinations  and  awards  the  degrees  for  its  satellite 
institutions,  which,  however,  are  autonomous. 

The  majority  of  Indian  universities  combine  the  teaching  and  the  ac¬ 
crediting  functions.  Some  concentrate  research  and  graduate  instruction  in  the 
university  center,  leaving  undergraduate  instruction  and  perhaps  specialized 
research  to  the  affiliated  colleges.  Quite  a  few  of  the  older  colleges,  however, 
have  well-developed,  though  usually  highly  specialized,  postgraduate  de¬ 
partments.  Although  the  trend  today  is  toward  the  establishment  of  unitary- 
teaching  universities,  affiliating-accrediting  universities  will  be  necessary  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Most  of  the  colleges  are  liberal  arts  institutions,  but  there  are  also  a 
number  of  scientific  and  technological  institutes,  as  well  as  medical  schools, 
dental  schools,  teacher  training  institutions,  law  schools,  business  training 
colleges,  agricultural  colleges,  and  other  specialized  institutions.  All  of  the 
universities  have  been  established  by  acts  of  the  central  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  and  are  government  supported  (receiving  a  large  percentage  of  their 
income,  however,  from  examination  fees).  Most  of  the  colleges  are  also 
government  institutions,  and  even  the  private  colleges,  founded  by  missions 
and  educational  societies,  receive  government  grants.  Generally  speaking, 
tuition  and  examination  fees  are  substantial  in  terms  of  Indian  incomes,  but 
yield  inadequate  revenue.  Endowments  are  practically  nonexistent.  There¬ 
fore,  the  financial  welfare  of  these  institutions  rests  with  the  government. 

Organization 

In  the  typical  Indian  university  and  its  colleges,  the  executive  head  is 
the  vice-chancellor,  but  the  faculty,  through  representation  on  various  boards, 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  determination  and  administration  of  academic 
policies.  The  faculties  of  the  various  departments  of  a  college  actually  have 
more  antonomy  than  is  found  in  a  typical  institution  in  America. 

The  monthly  pay  scale  for  the  academic  hierarchy  at  better  universi¬ 
ties  is  approximately  as  follows:  demonstrator,  instructor,  Rs.  150;  assis¬ 
tant  lecturer,  Rs.  200  to  400;  lecturer,  Rs.  300  to  600;  reader,  Rs.  500  to  800; 
professor,  Rs.  800  to  1200.  (One  rupee  equals  slightly  less  than  21  cents  but 
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will  purchase  about  as  much  as  a  dollar  will  in  America.)  The  university 
professor  holds  a  position  of  prestige  in  Indian  social  and  cultural  life. 

The  Indian  college  student  is  at  least  two  years  younger  chronologi¬ 
cally  and  academically  than  the  American  college  student.  In  most  of  the 
states,  the  public  school  program  extends  for  only  ten  or  eleven  years  and 
the  school-starting  age  is  often  as  early  as  five  years.  (It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
four-year-olds  learning  to  read  and  write.)  Thus,  the  average  student  com¬ 
pletes  high  school  and  is  ready  to  start  college  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen.  Although  the  high  school  student  completes  courses  offered  in  our 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  (for  example,  chemistry,  physics,  trigonometry), 
his  level  of  academic  attainment  is  usually  about  two  years  less  than  that  of 
the  American  college-bent  high  school  graduate.  This  is  due  to  one  or  more 
factors:  less  maturity,  fewer  years  of  schooling,  having  spent  40  per  cent  of 
his  time  learning  three  or  four  languages,  or  poor  instruction. 

The  Indian  college  student  is  also  much  more  highly  selected  academi¬ 
cally  than  the  American  college  student.  About  one-fourth  of  the  children 
of  India  at  present  are  receiving  education.  Of  these,  perhaps  a  third  reach 
high  school.  Of  those  who  come  up  for  the  high  school  final  or  matriculation 
examination,  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  pass.  Of  these,  10  per  cent  may 
be  Class  I  (grade  of  60  or  better),  20  per  cent  Class  II  (grade  of  45  to  59), 
and  70  per  cent  Class  III  (grade  of  30  to  44).  (Naturally  colleges  prefer 
Class  I  students;  a  Class  III  student  has  virtually  no  chance  of  entering  col¬ 
lege.  Thus,  a  rigorous  examination  system  eliminates  all  but  the  academic 
cream  (perhaps  2  or  3  per  cent)  from  college  education.  Those  admitted  will 
have  completed  a  college  preparatory  curriculum,  determind  by  the  univer¬ 
sity-administered  matriculation  examination. 

The  successful  college  entrant  spends  two  years  in  an  intermediate  school. 
He  then  takes  the  intermediate  examination  and,  if  successful,  continues  for 
two  more  years.  After  that  he  takes  the  degree  examination  and  if  success¬ 
ful,  is  awarded  the  bachelor’s  degree.  He  may  then  pursue  law  or  medical 
degrees  (three  or  four  years) ;  or  a  bachelor  of  teaching  degree  for  a  year, 
a  master’s  degree  for  two  years  (usually  no  thesis)  and  then  a  doctor’s  degree 
for  two  more  years,  based  on  thesis  research  without  additional  courses. 

A  movement  just  now  getting  under  way  in  several  states  would  absorb 
the  first  year  of  the  intermediate  college  into  the  high  school  program.  Some 
then  would  make  the  bachelor’s  a  three-year  degree;  others  would  leave  it 
a  four-year  degree,  thus  actually  adding  a  year  of  work.  Some  states  have 
also  considered  moving  the  entire  intermediate  program  to  high  school 
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jurisdiction.  These  changes  are  entirely  in  the  discussion  stage;  no  state  or 
institution  has  taken  any  action  on  the  proposals. 

All  examinations  for  degrees  are  administered  by  the  universities,  and 
degrees  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  these  examinations  alone.  The  degree 
examination  is  taken  in  all  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  entire  course  and  there 
are  rarely  “subject”  examinations  during  or  at  the  end  of  a  subject.  One  does 
not  pass  or  fail  a  subject;  he  takes  the  prescribed  subjects  for  the  course  or 
degree,  and  then  passes  or  fails  the  entire  program  in  one  final  comprehen¬ 
sive  set  of  examinations. 

The  intermediate  examination  consists  of  six  or  seven  “papers,”  each 
three  hours  long.  Each  paper  covers  a  subject  or  a  sequence  of  subjects.  The 
bachelor’s  examination  covers  seven  or  eight  papers,  including  compulsory 
ones  in  English,  the  vernacular  language,  Hindi,  a  major  subject,  usually  a 
classical  language,  and  several  subsidiary  subjects.  Examinations  for  the 
master’s  degree  require  seven  or  eight  papers  of  a  more  specialized  nature. 
The  doctor’s  examination  is  based  on  the  thesis  alone. 

The  domination  of  collegiate  work  by  the  examination  creates  what 
American  professors  would  consider  serious  handicaps  to  a  good  education. 
First  of  all,  instruction  is  normally  confined  to  lectures;  the  students  must 
attend  75  per  cent  of  them  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  examination.  In 
classes  that  I  visited  there  was  such  a  marked  indifference  in  attention  that 
I  inquired  the  reason.  Students  explained  that  one  professor,  to  whom  they 
were  quite  rude,  was  not  lecturing  on  subject  matter  that  would  be  included 
in  the  examination.  They  were  required  to  attend  but  could  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  attention. 

Second,  relationships  between  faculty  and  students  are  generally  quite 
formal  and  impersonal.  Normally,  students  are  not  encouraged  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  during  or  after  lectures,  nor  are  students’  suggestions  welcome.  Discus¬ 
sion  and  other  informal  methods  are  practically  nonexistent  except  in  a 
few  colleges  that  are  experimenting  with  the  “tutorial”,  (seminar)  method  in 
certain  graduate  classes.  Faculty-student  contacts  outside  of  class  are  mini¬ 
mal,  partly  because  of  heavy  teaching  loads  (up  to  twenty-four  hours  per 
week  for  instructors,  usually  about  ten  to  fifteen  for  professors) ,  high  faculty- 
student  ratios,  and  in  no  small  measure  because  of  the  traditional  concept 
that  help  in  passing  the  examination  will  come  only  from  the  lectures. 

Third,  because  no  credit  is  given  for  classwork,  collateral  reading,  and 
other  activities  presumably  unrelated  to  passing  the  examination,  students 
can  rarely  be  induced  to  engage  in  such  activities.  The  extremely  low  standard 
of  libraries  (the  few  books  are  usually  kept  in  locked  cupboards,  and  libraries 
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are  rarely  open  in  the  evenings)  and  the  fact  that  most  students  cannot  afford 
to  buy  their  own  textbooks  causes  little  concern  among  many  college  offi¬ 
cials.  However,  some  educational  leaders  to  whom  I  talked,  especially  at  the 
state  and  central  government  levels,  are  quite  concerned  about  this  and  the 
other  limitations  mentioned  here. 

A  fourth  handicap  is  the  limited  number  of  subjects  offered  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  electives.  Anthropoloy,  geography,  geology,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  sociology,  and  other  “newer”  subjects  are  offered  only  in  some  insti- 
tutions.  Labor  relations,  business  administration,  international  relations, 
and  public  administration  are  offered  in  even  fewer  colleges.  Psychological, 
child-development,  and  similar  laboratories  are  rare.  With  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  material  and  human  resources  and  facilities  for  research  are  inade¬ 
quate  in  nearly  every  field,  and  research  standards  are  comparatively  low. 

Fifth,  students  are  inclined  to  waste  time  and  loaf  along  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  then  cram  for  a  month  or  two  before  the  final  examination.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  of  study  and 
research,  and  the  actual  learning,  exemplified  by  the  examination,  is  largely 
limited  to  one  or  two  months  of  more  or  less  strenuous  efforts. 

A  final  handicap  is  the  fact  that  all  college  instruction  and  examina¬ 
tions  are  given  in  a  foreign  language,  English.  High  school  instruction  is  in 
the  vernacular,  but  the  high  school  student  is  also  required  to  take  Hindi  and 
English,  and  often  Sanskrit.  This  spread  of  effort  usually  results  in  inade¬ 
quate  preparation  in  English,  both  written  and  oral.  The  result  is  limited 
understanding  and  ineffective  expression  in  college. 

This  problem  will  not  be  readily  solved,  because  the  limited  vocabulary 
of  Hindi,  the  official  national  language,  necessitates  the  use  of  a  foreign 
language,  or  at  least  much  foreign  vocabulary,  in  such  fields  as  science, 
engineering,  and  medicine.  A  further  complication  is  arising  with  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  vernacular  colleges,  in  which  the  instruction  is  in  one  of  the 
fourteen  regional  languages.  Two  such  colleges  have  been  established;  others 
are  proposed.  Such  a  movement  can  only  militate  against  the  unity  that 
comes  through  common  language,  yet  neither  Hindi  or  English  is  a  wholly 
satisfactory  medium  for  instruction. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

The  nonacademic  activities  of  the  college  student  in  India  are  quite 
limited  in  terms  of  American  standards.  As  pointed  out,  the  students  are 
younger,  and  a  greater  percentage  of  them  are  day  students.  Interscholastic 
athletics  are  limited  to  an  occasional  “challenge  match”;  there  are  no  stadia 
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or  commercialization  of  sports.  Intramural  sports  are  common  and  occasion¬ 
ally  create  considerable  interest.  Debating  and  literary  societies  are  univer¬ 
sal  and  provide  for  a  favorite  pastime  of  Indian  students.  Numerous  holi¬ 
days  and  festivals  furnish  opportunities  for  music,  creative  dance,  and  simi¬ 
lar  activities. 

There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities.  Dormitory  life  is  simple,  based 
on  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  There  may  be  “house”  organizations  in  the 
dormitories  to  arrange  for  meals  on  a  cooperative  basis,  but  discipline  usually 
is  maintained  by  a  faculty  “warden”  who  also  provides  whatever  counseling 
or  guidance  there  may  be. 

Social  service  organizations  are  few  and  there  is  generally  only  limited 
concern  for  the  other  fellow  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  close  friend.  Affectionate 
friendships  between  those  of  the  same  sex  are  common  and  one  frequently 
sees  boys  holding  hands  or  giving  each  other  a  hug  while  walking  down  the 
street.  Recently  there  has  been  a  boom  in  United  Nations  and  International 
Students  Associations. 

Two  other  characteristics  of  student  life  in  India  distinguish  it  from 
American  campus  life.  First,  nearly  all  students  belong  to  a  political  party. 
The  Students’  Congress  is  a  branch  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  party, 
and  is  by  far  the  largest  group.  The  Students’  Federation  is  a  branch  of  the 
Communist  party  and  makes  up  in  activity  what  it  lacks  in  size.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  members  of  this  group  to  remain  in  college  as  “students” 
for  many  years.  Other  smaller  parties  are  sometimes  represented. 

These  parties  not  only  engage  in  internal  politics  in  the  institution, 
but  are  used  constantly  by  the  national  organizations  for  rallies,  drives,  cau¬ 
cuses,  demonstrations,  and  other  political  activities.  Members  of  these  stu¬ 
dent  parties  are  youth  in  their  teens  and  are  quite  likely  to  exercise  more 
emotion  than  wisdom  in  selecting  their  party.  They  usually  become  fanatically 
loyal  to  their  party  and  rarely  change  throughout  life. 

Second,  Indian  students  exercise  a  greater  independence  in  discipline 
than  do  American  students.  Most  institutions  have  a  Student  Union  in  which 
membership  is  compulsory.  The  union  organizes  lectures,  supervises  student 
organizations,  and  deals  with  the  faculty  as  the  representatives  of  the  student 
body.  The  student  strike  is  a  universal  means  of  attaining  objectives  and  realiz¬ 
ing  demands.  Thus,  between  almost  continuous  political  action  and  period¬ 
ic  strikes  in  some  institutions,  an  observer  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  how 
much  time  is  left  for  academic  learning.  All  educational  officials  with  whom 
I  talked  deplore  this  situation  but  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Some  feel 
that  it  is  a  carry-over  from  Gandhi’s  teachings  and  methods. 
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These  two  characteristics  of  Indian  student  life  explain  most  of  the 
regrettable  situation  at  Lucknow  during  the  fall  of  1953.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  term  the  Students5  Federation  (Communist),  though  definitely  a  mi¬ 
nority,  gained  control  of  the  Student  Union.  Members  of  the  Students’ 
Congress  retaliated  by  withdrawing  their  membership  or  refusing  to  join 
the  Student  Union.  There  was  an  immediate  clamor  to  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  for  revision  of  the  Student  Union’s  charter.  Failure  of  prompt  action  by 
the  administration  resulted  in  demonstrations,  hunger  strikes,  “lie-down” 
strikes  (lying  in  front  of  doors  to  block  passage),  temporary  forced  confine¬ 
ment  of  university  officials  to  their  rooms,  and  finally  a  general  student  strike. 
These  in  turn  led  to  rioting,  sabotage,  arson,  and  general  disorder  in  the  city 
by  students  and  civilian  sympathizers.  The  police  fired  on  the  rioters  several 
times,  and  three  people  were  killed — one  a  student. 

The  university  officials  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  closed  the  in¬ 
stitution  for  five  weeks.  When  it  was  reopened,  the  vice-chancellor  prom¬ 
ised  immediate  consideration  of  charter  revision  by  the  Council,  but  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  hunger  strikes  broke  out  on  the  opening  day.  These  were 
followed  by  another  general  strike.  The  administration  insisted  that  order 
should  precede  charter  action,  but  the  situation  developed  into  city-wide 
disorder  again,  and  a  four-day  twenty-two-hour-per-day  curfew  was  ordered. 
Nehru  and  other  high  officials  made  direct  appeals  to  the  students  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  close  the  institution  permanently.  The  students  finally  called  off  their 
strike  and  returned  to  their  classes. 

Students  at  other  institutions  throughout  northern  India  held  sym¬ 
pathy  demonstrations  and  strikes.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  at  one  time  or 
another  many  of  the  major  institutions  had  experienced  similar  prolonged 
outbreaks  for  one  cause  or  another.  One  may  surmise  that  the  imbalance 
of  the  academic  load  which  is  created  by  the  examination  system  and  other 
factors  discussed  above  may  be  a  primary  cause  of  student  indiscipline,  but 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  Indian  probably  make  their  contribution, 
too.  Many  Indian  youth  (like  those  in  other  countries)  enjoy  argumentation, 
agitation,  demonstration,  martyrdom,  and  physical  action.  Of  seventy-one 
high  school  headmasters  interviewed  in  connection  with  my  regular  assign¬ 
ment,  seventeen  volunteered  the  information  that  they  had  spent  time  in 
jail  for  political  action,  in  most  cases  during  college  days,  and  I  am  sure  that 
others  in  the  group  had  kept  the  seventeen  company. 

Some  Indian  educators  lay  the  entire  blame  for  student  indiscipline  at 
the  feet  of  the  Communists,  but  this  seems  to  me  an  oversimplification  of  the 
problem.  Similar  incidents  preceded  the  present  rise  of  Communist  strength 
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and  the  non-Communists  seem  to  enjoy  the  disorder  as  much  as  the  Com¬ 
munists.  Incidentally  I  talked  to  a  number  of  student  leaders  who  professed 
to  be  Communists,  but  few  expressed  any  strong  pro-Russianism. 

Summary 

The  Indian  system  of  higher  education  has  served  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  without  major  changes.  It  has  many  excellent  characteristics  which 
should  be  preserved.  The  foregoing  presentation  may  appear  to  be  unduly 
critical  of  the  system,  but  I  have  made  every  effort  to  present  only  objective 
data.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  my  appraisal  is  set  against  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  another  culture — that  of  America.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  many  Indian  educators  support  the  views  presented 
here. 

It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  and  perhaps  dangerous  for  the  future  of 
India  that  more  of  her  leaders  in  higher  education  have  not  recognized  the 
need  for  redirecting  the  work  of  the  universities  and  colleges  in  the  light  of 
changing  needs  and  purposes.  This  would  require  a  new  philosophy  and  new 
methods,  an  expanded  and  revitalized  curriculum,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  major  evils  of  the  present  system. 

There  is  tremendous  interest  in  India  in  education.  The  Indian  press 
devotes  much  more  space  to  education  at  all  levels  than  the  American  press 
does.  Numerous  committees  are  now  at  work  on  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Higher  education  is  in 
the  spotlight  as  never  before.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  atten¬ 
tion  soon  may  be  focused  on  the  vital  task  that  means  so  much  to  the  future 
of  India — the  reorganization  of  higher  education. 


5.  Teacher  Education  in  India* 


India  is  saddled  at  present  with  an  educational  system  inherited  from 
the  British  and  largely  unsuited  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  masses  of 
Indian  youth.  Throughout  the  land,  individual  educators,  special  com¬ 
mittees,  state  departments  of  education,  and  the  central  government  are 
engaged  in  studying  the  needs  of  youth,  formulating  plans,  and  making  re¬ 
commendations  for  a  better  educational  system.  Radical  changes  are  immi¬ 
nent. 

Only  about  a  fourth  of  India’s  youth  are  now  in  school  but  most  states 
are  passing  compulsory  attendance  laws,  and  universal  education  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  goal.  These  two  factors,  the  development  of  a  new  curriculum  and 
the  extension  of  education  to  all  children,  make  teacher  education  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  for  Indian  educators  during  the  next  few  years. 

Most  of  the  teacher  training  staffs  with  whom  I  have  talked  realize 
the  significance  of  these  two  factors  and  the  need  for  examining  their 
programs  in  the  light  of  new  needs,  but  they  feel  frustrated  by  government 
domination  and  lack  of  both  leadership  and  money.  For  half  a  century  they 
have  been  training  teachers  for  a  system  of  education  designed  for  a  few  who 
would  go  to  college  and  then  into  government  clerical  work.  As  in  America, 
the  training  program  has  followed  change  in  the  public  schools.  The  role  of 
leadership  is  new  for  many;  it  will  take  time  for  the  necessary  adjustments 
to  be  made  which  will  permit  new  roles  for  teacher  training  institutions. 

Teachers  Colleges 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  briefly  the  present  program  of 
teacher  education  in  India.  For  those  now  engaged  in  helping  India  remodel 
her  educational  system,  for  those  who  may  help  in  the  future,  and  for  others 
interested  in  her  general  welfare,  some  better  understanding  of  her  problems 
may  result. 

Professional  education  for  teachers  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in 
India.  Madras  had  a  normal  school  course  as  early  as  1856,  but  it  did  not 
develop  into  a  teachers  college  until  1887.  A  school  at  Jabalpur  became  a 
teachers  college  in  1890.  Several  other  colleges  were  organized  during  the 
next  thirty  or  forty  years  but  it  was  not  until  the  1 930’s  that  most  of  the  pre- 
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sent  institutions  were  started.  Many  of  them  have  been  opened  since  World 
War  II. 

At  present  there  are  about  sixty-five  institutions1 *  offering  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  graduate  level,  and  perhaps  twice  as  many  that  offer  profes¬ 
sional  curricula  at  the  undergraduate  level  for  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers.  It  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  750  normal  schools 
of  sub-collegiate  level  that  train  primary  school  teachers. 

Most  of  these  are  government  financed  or  subsidized  and  many 
students  attend  at  government  expense,  usually  promising  to  teach  for  at 
least  two  years  after  completing  their  training.  In  addition  there  are  usually 
some  tuition  scholarships,  and  some  institutions  are  tuition-free  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  admitted.  Tuition,  when  charged,  varies  from  about  $8.00 
to  $36.00  per  year. 

Teacher  training  institutions  in  India  are  quite  small.  All  of  them  have 
established  quotas,  usually  between  50  and  150  students,  with  a  few  as  high 
as  250,  for  those  training  secondary  teachers.  The  normal  schools  average 
perhaps  200  students  each.  Thus  the  typical  teachers5  college  faculty  may  com¬ 
prise  a  principal  and  four  to  ten  staff  members;  the  normal  school  might 
have  fifteen  or  twenty  staff  members.  A  few  staff  members  hold  doctor’s 
degrees;  the  majority  in  the  graduate  institutions  hold  the  M.  Ed.  degree 
which  represents  two  years  of  professional  training  above  the  bachelor’s 
degree.  The  B.  T.  degree  (one  year  of  professional  training  above  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree)  is  common  among  staff  members  in  the  undergraduate  colleges; 
the  training  of  normal  school  staff  members  is  usually  less,  perhaps  no  more 
than  normal  school  training  plus  experience. 

The  degree  teachers’  colleges  are  usually  affiliated  with  one  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  India  (though  rarely  located  on  the  same  campus)  and  train  mostly 
secondary  teachers  and  a  few  administrators  and  supervisors.  The  final 
examinations  are  administered  by  the  University,  which  also  grants  the 
degree.  Some  of  these  institutions  offer  undergraduate  professional  curricula, 
but  most  of  the  undergraduate  training  is  given  by  independent,  unaffili¬ 
ated,  two-year  institutions  designed  solely  for  teacher  training.  These  under¬ 
graduate  colleges  train  mostly  middle  school  or  lower  secondary  teachers 
(grades  V  to  VIII),  but  because  of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  many  higher 
secondary  teachers  hold  only  undergraduate  diplomas.  As  indicated  above, 
primary  and  kindergarten  teachers  are  trained  in  normal  schools  that  admit 
trainees  after  they  have  completed  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  public  schools. 

1  Many  of  the  statistics  contained  in  this  article  are  based  on  estimates  because  central  data-collecting 

procedures  were  inaugurated  only  recently  and  no  published  data  are  available  in  many  instances. 
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In  addition  to  their  regular  teacher  training  programs,  many  teachers5 
colleges  and  training  institutions  offer  literacy  classes  as  a  service  to  the 
community  and  as  a  source  of  practical  experience  for  their  students.  Most 
of  them  also  offer  short  refresher  courses  for  teachers.  One  offers  special 
library  training  courses;  several  offer  special  training  for  administrators  and 
supervisors.  Only  a  few  sponsor  or  conduct  research,  but  these  few  are  doing 
quite  creditable  work  at  the  present  time. 

The  Student 

The  student  in  the  teacher  training  institution  represents  a  cross  section 
of  educated  Indians.  In  a  study  made  of  300  teachers  and  headmasters,  85 
per  cent  came  from  poor  or  low-average  homes,  those  from  rural  areas 
(farmer  class)  tending  to  train  for  primary  teaching,  and  those  from  urban 
areas  (clerk,  teacher,  white-collar  class)  tending  to  train  for  secondary  teach¬ 
ing.  This  common  origin  was  confirmed  by  college  principals  with  whom  I 
talked.  Teaching  in  India  is  perhaps  80  per  cent  a  man’s  profession  and  rep¬ 
resents  a  rise  in  social  and  economic  status,  although  teacher’s  salaries  are 
still  somewhat  less  than  those  of  government  clerks  with  somewhat  compar¬ 
able  training.  Most  men,  of  course,  aspire  to  positions  as  headmaster  which 
may  pay  twice  as  much  as  teachers’  positions.  Teaching  is  often  used  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  law  or  other  occupations,  but  most  of  the  students  in  train¬ 
ing  seem  to  have  the  usual  amount  of  “service”  spirit  found  among  teachers 
the  world  over.  For  many,  teaching  offers  an  opportunity  to  break  away 
from  the  traditional  and  often  oppressive  family  ties  and  obligations.  Thus, 
the  spirit  of  unrest  and  adventure,  and  a  surge  of  ambition  often  characterize 
the  young  student  or  teacher. 

Academically,  the  student  in  teacher  training  compares  favorably 
with  other  college  students  in  India.  Students  selected  to  attend  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense  usually  must  have  top  academic  rank,  and  other  students, 
because  of  the  limited  quotas  of  the  institutions,  will  generally  fall  in  the 
first  or  second  rank.  Only  a  few  institutions  will  admit  third  rank  students.  It 
must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  public  schools  in  India  generally  admit 
children  a  year  earlier  than  in  America  and  provide  only  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  schooling.  Thus,  students  enter  college  at  least  two  years  earlier  and  with 
about  two  years  less  training  than  in  America.  This  difference  in  maturity  is 
apparent  in  the  training  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  other  colleges. 

Most  of  the  graduate  training  is  co-educational  but  undergraduate  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools  are  usually  for  men  or  for  women.  Most  schools  are 
residential;  very  few  students  live  at  home.  Aside  from  the  usual  housekeep- 
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ing  chores,  often  including  cooperative  eating,  only  a  few  students  take  on 
paying  part-time  jobs  and  these  are  held  to  a  few  hours  per  week  in  order 
to  permit  a  full  academic  load.  There  are  no  part-time  students. 

There  are  no  fraternities  or  sororities  in  Indian  colleges.  There  may  be 
‘ ‘house”  organizations  in  the  hostels,  and  debating  and  forensic  societies  are 
almost  universal.  Many  students  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities 
are  quite  active  politically,  and  various  kinds  of  demonstrations  are  frequent. 
However,  students  in  training  institutions  are  noticeably  less  active  in  this 
respect,  perhaps  because  the  institutions  are  quite  small,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  students  are  more  serious  in  their  purposes. 

Examinations 

Degrees  and  diplomas  are  based  on  a  final  comprehensive  written 
examination  taken  at  the  end  of  the  training  course  and  covering  most  of  the 
subjects.  In  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  “intermediate”  examination  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  “final”  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  there  usually  are  no  intervening  examinations  or  checking  on 
progress,  students  tend  to  loaf  until  the  last  month  or  two  prior  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  then  cram  intensively.  However,  this  is  less  true  in  the  training 
institutions,  especially  in  the  one-year  programs.  Again,  the  reason  may  be 
greater  seriousness  of  purpose,  or  perhaps,  as  one  might  expect  (at  least, 
hope!)  the  instructional  methods  and  evaluation  procedures  may  encourage 
more  constructive  study  habits.  (Many  principals  did  not  confirm  this  ob¬ 
servation  of  mine,  based  on  visits  to  both  types  of  institutions ;  they  felt  that 
there  couldn’t  be  more  “loafing  and  waste  of  time”  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges.) 

For  each  subject  taken,  there  is  a  “paper”  to  be  written,  usually  three 
hours  in  length,  in  the  final  examination.  For  Supervised  Teaching  there  is 
a  practical  demonstration  examination.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  state  certi¬ 
fication  of  teachers  and  a  serious  shortage  exists,  even  those  who  fail  the  final 
examination  may  often  find  teaching  positions.  The  training  institutions  offer 
practically  no  placement  service,  so  each  graduate  seeks  his  own  position. 
At  least  one  institution,  however,  operates  very  successfully  a  two-year  follow¬ 
up  program  of  its  graduates. 

Degrees  and  Diplomas 

The  curricula  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the  various 
degrees  and  diplomas  are  not  as  well  standardized  as  in  America  but  can 
be  described  in  general  terms.  The  most  common  degree  is  the  Bachelor  of 
Teaching  (B.  T.)  which  is  a  one-year  professional  program  with  a  four- 
year  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  as  a  prerequisite.  This  is  offered  by  all  of  the  graduate 
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institutions  that  train  teachers,  and  is  the  common  training  for  upper  high 
school  teachers. 

The  next  most  common  degree  is  the  Master  of  Education  (M.  Ed.), 
a  one-year  program  with  the  B.  T.  as  a  prerequisite.  This  degree  involves 
course  work  and  sometimes  a  thesis.  It  is  offered  by  only  seventeen  universi¬ 
ties  and  is  common  training  for  teachers,  college  staff  members,  and  some 
headmasters  in  larger  schools. 

A  few  universities  offer  the  Ph.  D.  in  Education,  a  two-year  thesis  pro¬ 
gram,  without  course  work,  above  the  M.  Ed.  The  University  of  Calcutta 
offers  the  M.  A.  and  the  M.  S.  in  Education  which  are  similar  to  the  M.  Ed. 
Examinations  for  all  of  the  degrees  above  are  administered  by  the  universi¬ 
ties. 

The  most  common  undergraduate  program  is  a  two-year  curriculum, 
usually  entirely  professional  but  sometimes  including  liberal  arts  courses, 
leading  to  a  Diploma  in  Teaching  (Dip.  T.).  The  prerequisite  is  high  school 
graduation.  This  is  the  typical  training  for  teachers  of  the  middle  grades  and 
often  the  upper  high  school  grades.  The  training  provides  for  specialization 
in  one  or  two  subjects  as  with  the  B.  T.,  indicating  its  original  design  for 
training  secondary  teachers. 

The  common  program  for  primary  teachers  is  a  two-year,  mostly  profes¬ 
sional  curriculum  with  grade  VII  or  VIII  as  a  prerequisite.  It  is  offered  in 
separate  institutions  known  as  normal  schools  and  leads  to  the  Trained 
Teachers  Certificate  (T.  T.  C.) 

Typical  curricula  for  these  programs  include  courses  in  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology,  Principles  of  Education, 
School  Organization  and  Administration,  General  Methods  of  Teaching, 
etc.,  much  as  in  American  programs. 

Teaching  Methods 

An  examination  of  the  syllabi  of  these  courses  indicates  close  similarity 
with  those  in  American  training  colleges.  The  method  of  teaching,  however, 
as  observed  in  several  colleges,  is  usually  lecturing.  In  a  few  cases,  students 
were  given  assignments  in  constructing  test  items,  reporting  on  some  educator, 
making  a  map,  and  similar  classroom  or  laboratory  activities.  In  some  insti¬ 
tutions,  students  make  actual  case  studies  and  field  surveys,  construct  and 
administer  classroom  tests  to  students  in  the  practice  school,  supervise  scout 
troops,  and  carry  out  other  individual  and  group  activities  of  a  practical 
nature. 
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In  the  more  conventional  institutions,  supervised  teaching  consists  of 
writing  lesson  plans  for  the  required  number  of  individual  lessons  and  then 
teaching  as  many  as  time  permits  in  the  practice  school. 

The  required  number  of  lessons  may  be  prepared  for  consecutive  teach¬ 
ing,  but  usually  must  be  in  at  least  two  subjects.  Very  few  institutions  pro¬ 
vide  for  full-day  practice  experiences  in  the  model  school.  Most  of  the  col¬ 
leges  have  their  own  model  or  practice  schools,  but  many  also  use  the  public 
schools  in  their  neighboring  communities  to  provide  more  facilities. 

Common  Criticisms 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  foreigner  to  attempt  to  evaluate  India’s 
teacher  training  program  after  a  few  months  of  observation.  However,  in¬ 
terviews  with  teacher  training  specialists,  headmasters,  and  state  depart¬ 
ment  personnel,  and  a  survey  of  teacher  education  literature  reveal  the  fol¬ 
lowing  common  criticisms  by  Indian  educators: 

1 .  The  teacher  training  institutions  are  not  organized  as  a  group,  and  therefore  have 
little  exchange  of  information,  conduct  little  research,  and  have  limited  coopera¬ 
tion  in  improving  their  program. 

2.  The  teacher  training  institutions  are  often  isolated  from  the  public  schools.  Their 
closest  affiliates,  the  practice  schools,  often  are  not  typical;  staff  members  often 
lack  practical  experience  in  the  public  schools. 

3.  Because  the  teacher  training  institutions  largely  confine  their  work  to  professional 
training,  their  outlook  often  is  narrow  and  theoretical,  and  the  young  teachers  in 
training  often  fail  to  see  the  relationship  between  content  and  methodology. 

4.  There  is  far  too  little  time  for  supervised  teaching,  and  too  often  it  is  not  a 
directed  or  a  practical  experience.  Often  professional  training  and  supervised 
teaching  follow  actual  teaching  experience. 

5.  A  high  degree  of  regimentation  in  the  administration  of  teacher  training  and  in 
the  public  schools  militates  against  effective  training,  especially  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  democratic  principles,  concepts,  and  practices. 

Some  of  these  criticisms  are  peculiar  to  Indian  education;  others 
will  have  a  familiar  ring  to  Americans  engaged  in  teacher  education.  As 
indicated  in  the  beginning,  teacher  training  in  India  now  is  largely  the 
handmaiden  of  the  public  schools.  Changing  social  conditions  in  the  New 
India  are  forcing  changes  in  the  total  educational  pattern.  Teacher 
training  institutions  soon  must  decide  what  part  they  will  play  in  shaping 
India’s  future — whether  they  shall  take  the  lead  through  extensive  experi¬ 
mentation  and  research  in  remolding  the  curriculum,  or  whether  they  shall 
continue  merely  to  train  teachers  for  the  schools  as  they  now  exist. 


6.  The  Education  of  Women  in  India* 

Although  the  British  have  been  blamed  for  most  of  the  evils  and  the 
problems  of  India  today,  especially  in  the  area  of  public  education,  it  was  the 
Muslim  invaders  who  introduced  the  practice  of  purdah  for  women  (keeping 
the  face  completely  covered  from  the  eyes  of  men)  and  relegated  her  to  a 
position  of  subservience,  if  not  slavery,  in  the  Indian  culture.  Never  the 
favored  sex,  her  position  was  at  least  more  acceptable  prior  to  the  invasion, 
and  she  commanded  considerable  recognition  within  the  family. 

Today  the  Indian  woman  is  struggling  for  a  position  of  respect  and 
independence,  leading  eventually  to  equality.  Under  the  new  constitution, 
women  have  political,  social,  economic  and  educational  equality  with  men. 
They  may  vote,  run  for  office,  and  enter  the  business  world  as  well  as  political 
life.  Under  Hindu  law  they  have  no  rights  of  inheritance  and  in  other  civil 
rights  there  are  discriminations.  However,  “on  paper”  at  least,  woman  is  no 
longer  in  a  subordinate  position. 

According  to  recent  reports  there  are  over  7,500,000  Indian  girls  in 
school  today,  an  increase  of  about  500,000  per  year  for  the  last  four  years. 
Of  all  the  children  in  primary  schools  28%  are  girls,  in  secondary  schools 
16%,  in  arts  and  science  colleges  13%,  and  in  professional  schools  23%. 
Though  still  less  favored  than  boys,  the  education  of  girls  is  developing 
rapidly  at  all  levels.  Rarely  are  they  barred  from  any  school,  and  usually 
they  are  admitted  to  boys’  high  schools  where  there  are  no  separate  secondary 
schools  for  girls.  Colleges  of  all  types  are  open  to  them,  but  few  join  those  of 
engineering,  veterinary  medicine,  forestry,  agriculture,  or  science. 

The  curriculum  for  girls  is  about  the  same  as  for  boys  at  the  primary 
school  level:  the  “3  R’s,”  additional  languages  (usually  Hindi  and  English, 
sometimes  Sanskrit),  geography,  some  history  and  civics,  sometimes  some 
science,  some  fine  arts  and  music,  and  physical  drill.  Secondary  education 
for  girls  is  usually  separated  from  that  of  boys  and  includes  the  usual  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  (science,  social  studies,  languages,  mathematics),  physical 
training,  and  elective  subjects  such  as  sewing,  knitting,  cooking,  fine  arts, 
and  other  domestic  science.  At  the  college  level,  little  distinction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  in  the  subjects  offered  except  as  noted  above. 

Certain  factors  in  the  Indian  culture  still  operate  to  deter  girls  and 
women  from  education.  One  of  these  is  the  traditional  belief  that  women  are 
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not  as  intelligent  or  capable  as  men  and  that  long  periods  of  study  will  jeop¬ 
ardize  their  health.  Thus,  it  is  a  waste  of  public  funds  to  educate  girls,  for 
even  after  being  educated,  they  cannot  compete  with  men — so  the  myth 
runs.  Actually,  educated  women  have  competed  quite  successfully  with  men 
for  the  past  thirty  years  in  executive,  administrative,  and  social  service  posi¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  women  who  have  made  names  for  themselves  in  state, 
national  and  even  world  politics.  They  are  quite  capable  and  have  ade¬ 
quately  demonstrated  their  competence. 

Women’s  access  to  education  is  impeded  by  economic  factors  operating 
all  over  the  country,  social  and  traditional  factors,  particularly  in  rural  and 
backward  areas,  and  the  shortage  of  schools  and  trained  teachers  for  the 
education  of  women.  However,  these  factors  opposed  women’s  education 
in  other  countries  and  have  been  overcome.  Special  scholarships  have  been 
offered  to  encourage  female  education.  The  male-superiority  myth  is  rapidly 
being  exploded  as  women  gain  positions  of  leadership.  The  question  of  co¬ 
education,  except  during  the  early  adolescent  period,  is  no  longer  a  subject 
for  debate. 

Some  believe  that  the  education  of  women  means  postponement  of 
marriage  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  find  a  mate. 
Studies  made  in  Western  countries  deny  this  theory,  that  a  career  interferes 
with  marriage.  In  fact,  these  studies  show  that  educated  women  are  more 
desired  for  marriage  than  uneducated  women.  One  effect  of  education  of 
women  in  India  may  be  to  discourage  the  custom  of  child  marriage. 

K.  L.  Joshi,  a  feature  writer  for  Indian  newspapers,  points  out  that 
there  is,  of  course,  the  economic  problem  as  to  who  would  do  the  domestic 
duties  if  the  women  are  to  rival  men  in  seeking  gainful  employment.  In 
wealthy  households  and  in  the  upper  classes,  where  it  is  possible  to  employ 
servants,  women  are  fairly  free  to  pursue  their  cultural  activities,  but  if  they 
are  not  suitably  educated,  they  are  often  bored  from  want  of  an  occupation 
and  a  social  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  lower  classes,  where 
it  is  not  economically  possible  to  employ  domestic  servants,  most  of  the  duties 
with  regard  to  the  cooking  of  food,  nursing  the  babies,  and  looking  after 
other  work  is  managed  by  the  women  of  the  house.  Would  educated  women 
like  to  do  these  jobs  ?  Or  would  they  rather  share  these  duties  with  their 
husbands  and  go  out  for  economic  occupation? 

Uneducated  women,  whose  life  has  been  confined  to  these  duties, 
when  they  see  how  their  educated  sisters  are  managing  their  households  in 
a  progressive  way,  often  feel  that  they  would  have  been  better  partners  in 
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their  husbands’  lives  if  they  had  been  educated.  Conflicts  of  this  kind  among 
women  are  common,  but  special  research  regarding  this  problem  has  yet  to 
be  done  by  welfare  workers. 

With  increasing  difficulties  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  a 
woman  with  a  job  has  proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  household.  This 
became  clearer  during  war  time  when  educated  and  married  women  could 
secure  profitable  employment.  The  economic  independence  achieved  by 
educated  women  cannot  easily  disappear  from  the  social  life  of  the  country. 
This  has  resulted,  however,  in  problems  of  social  adjustment  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  reduce  the  burden  of  domestic  duties  has  come  up.  With  the 
changing  economic  life  in  India  it  is  possible  that  domestic  servants  will  be 
less  common  and  more  costly.  When  it  will  be  necessary  for  everyone  to 
share  the  work  according  to  his  or  her  ability,  the  present  social  structure 
will  undergo  a  great  change  of  outlook  and  this  will  have  definite  repercus¬ 
sions  on  the  problems  of  education  of  women. 

Every  civilized  country  takes  necessary  steps  to  make  maternity  safe 
and  healthy.  To  deal  with  this  problem,  the  need  of  proper  social  education 
cannot  be  overrated.  Nobody  will  question  that  motherhood  is  the  greatest 
service  of  women  for  the  family,  the  nation  and  the  race.  But  mothers  in  India 
have  been  suffering  from  ignorance  and  appalling  neglect  of  their  health  with 
the  result  that  the  figures  of  maternal  mortality  in  India  have  been  among 
the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that  while  in  some  Western  countries 
maternal  mortality  for  1,000  births  is  between  2.4  and  5.5,  in  India  it  is  be¬ 
tween  16  and  25.  Of  this,  mortality  is  highest  among  young  married  women, 
and  this  problem,  along  with  the  problem  of  infant  mortality  which  is  also 
very  high  in  India,  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  encouragement  of  female  edu¬ 
cation. 

Two  of  the  prime  needs  are  the  supply  of  women  teachers  in  primary 
schools  and  of  nurses  in  the  hospitals.  There  are  about  200  training  schools 
for  women  in  India  producing  10,000  women  teachers  annually,  as  against 
400  training  schools  for  men  producing  about  22,000  men  teachers  for  primary 
schools.  If  free  and  compulsory  primary  education  were  to  be  introduced  on 
a  universal  scale,  it  has  been  estimated  that  India  would  require  in  all  about 
2,700,000  teachers  of  whom  more  than  50%  should  be  women.  This  means 
that  teaching  as  a  profession  has  to  be  made  more  attractive  to  women  and 
special  facilities  in  the  form  of  scholarships  must  be  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  new  educational  plans.  The  conditions  of  service  also  have  to 
be  considerably  improved  if  the  profession  is  to  become  attractive  to  women. 
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Woman  has  a  place  in  Indian  life  and  culture.  But  that  place  is  rapidly 
changing  from  one  of  subservience  to  one  of  equality.  India  is  tapping 
the  other  half  of  her  human  resources  in  the  struggle  for  democracy  and  her 
“place  in  the  sun.55  Once  unleashed,  it  may  be  that  women  will  play  the  major 
role  in  harnessing  India’s  strength  to  useful  ends.  The  dam  of  tradition  is 
broken.  Women’s  education  in  India  will  now  expand  rapidly. 


7.  Workshopping  in  India* 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  leadership  of  four  workshops 
in  the  major  areas  of  India  during  1953-54  under  a  Fulbright  assignment. 
My  colleagues  and  I  became  rather  well  acquainted  with  nearly  300  lead¬ 
ing  educators  from  every  sector  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  included  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  central  government  Ministry  of  Education  and  of  the  various  state 
government  ministries  of  education,  but  253  were  actual  workshoppers : 
headmasters,  headmistresses,  state  inspectors,  classroom  teachers,  and  staff 
members  of  teachers’  colleges. 

Our  trainees  represented  all  the  major  languages  spoken  in  India 
(  fourteen  Indian  languages  and  English.  )  They  came  from  high  schools, 
ranging  in  size  from  100  to  2,200  pupils,  with  an  average  of  550.  They  were 
middle-aged,  with  an  average  of  sixteen  years  of  professional  experience. 
Ninety-one  per  cent  were  men,  and  9  per  cent  were  women.  Of  the  men, 
86  per  cent  had  a  wife  and  an  average  of  four  children,  whom  they  supported 
on  $40  to  $100  a  month. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  group  of  three  hundred  persons  will  play 
a  more  significant  role  than  these  educators  in  India’s  future  and,  thus,  in¬ 
directly,  in  the  world’s  future.  It  is  well  to  ask,  then,  what  kind  of  people 
are  these  guardians  of  India’s  youth?  What  are  their  backgrounds,  their 
beliefs,  their  aspirations  for  the  future,  their  attitudes  ? 

Through  close  association,  conferences,  autobiographies,  and  other 
sources  of  data,  and  through  personal  visits  to  more  than  one  hundred  Indian 
schools,  I  have  come  to  know  these  people  as  individuals.  Recognizing  full 
well  the  dangers  of  stereotyping,  I  feel  that  we  may  come  to  know  these 
people  best  through  a  composite  picture,  and  I  shall  try  to  give  such  a  por¬ 
trait  here.  Obviously  there  is  no  “Krishna”  or  “Kamala,”  and,  if  there  were, 
there  wouldn’t  be  two  alike.  But  through  Krishna  the  reader  may  get  some 
insight  into  the  Indian  headmaster’s  characteristics. 

Family  Life 

The  “typical”  trainee  in  our  workshops,  whom  I  shall  call  Krishna 
was  born  during  the  first  World  War,  just  as  India’s  “freedom  movement” 
became  intensified.  He  comes  from  a  middle-or  upper-class  family,  socially 
speaking.  He  is  probably  a  Brahman  (highest  caste).  He  is  usually  from  a 
family  of  lawyers,  doctors,  school  headmasters,  zemindars  (landholders),  or 
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government  employees.  His  father  was  often  “headman”  of  the  village. 
Several  fathers  were  police  inspectors. 

Krishna  was  born  into  a  “joint”  family,  where  grandfather  and  his 
several  sons  and  their  wives  and  children  all  lived  under  one  roof.  Grand¬ 
father  ruled  the  family  and  was  family  budget  director  and  treasurer,  and 
all  income  became  common  property  controlled  by  him.  Grandmother  ruled 
the  daughters-in-law,  sometimes  quite  harshly.  This  arrangement  (now 
breaking  down)  was  fortunate,  however,  for  two  reasons:  many  of  our 
Krishnas  had  lost  mother  or  father  or  both  at  an  early  age  and  had  been  raised 
by  an  aunt  or  an  older  sister,  and  most  of  our  trainees  had  been  helped 
through  school  by  common  “family”  funds. 

Most  of  our  Krishnas  came  from  larger  families  than  they  now  support. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  brothers  and  sisters  were  not  uncommon  in  these  families, 
but  only  a  third  or  a  half  lived  beyond  the  first  year  or  two.  Even  so,  the  joint 
family,  with  all  the  “brother-cousins,”  might  include  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  and  a  birth,  or  a  death,  or  a  wedding  was  a  frequent  event. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Krishna  was  called  home  from  school  to  marry 
a  girl  of  seven  whom  he  had  never  seen.  After  a  four-day  wedding  ceremony, 
and  feasting  by  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  “relatives”  that  might  put 
the  bride’s  father  in  debt  for  life,  Kamala  stayed  at  her  home  and  Krishna 
returned  to  school  to  prepare  for  the  matriculation  examinations. 

Although  Krishna  did  not  go  to  co-educational  institutions,  he  had  sev¬ 
eral  love  affairs  while  in  college.  About  a  third  of  his  friends  tried  married 
life  with  their  childhood  brides  but  rejected  them  for  brides  of  their  own  choice. 
Krishna,  however,  returned  to  Kamala  after  college  and  has  found  her  quite 
“faithful,  subservient,  and  obedient.”  She  has  borne  him  six  children,  of 
whom  four  are  living.  All  are  in  school,  the  oldest  in  college.  Only  a  tenth  of 
our  trainees  live  in  joint  families  today,  and  these  include  the  half-dozen 
that  have  been  to  London  to  study  while  being  supported  from  common 
funds.  Nearly  all  these  ancestral  families  are  in  financial  straits  today,  es¬ 
pecially  since  “Independence.”  Some  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  from 
what  is  now  Pakistan,  and  the  survivors  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
often  destitute.  Many  of  our  trainees  report  hair-raising  and  terrifying  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  partitioning  period. 

Education 

Krishna  went  to  a  village  primary  school,  but  he  had  to  go  ten  to  twenty 
miles  to  find  a  high  school,  which  was  often  a  mission  school.  This  meant 
dormitory  life,  often  Spartan,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.  Learning  was  by 
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“rule  of  the  stick,’ ’  and  punishments  were  often  severe,  the  missionary 
schools  apparently  being  no  exception.  At  about  sixteen  years  of  age  Krishna 
sat  for  the  matriculation  examinations. 

During  the  three-day  ordeal  of  examinations  Krishna  and  many  of  his 
classmates  suffered  violently  from  fright  and  nervous  strain,  but  Krishna 
was  one  of  the  30-40  per  cent  who  passed.  Now  he  was  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  whether  to  obey  his  grandfather  (or  perhaps  oldest  uncle,  by  now) 
or  his  father  and  return  to  his  village,  or  to  run  away  and  study  for  law  or 
government  office.  Many  of  our  trainees  “drifted”  into  teaching  as  a  second 
or  third  choice  but  now  find  it  quite  satisfying. 

Krishna  went  to  the  city  to  “read”  in  the  university.  After  struggling 
through  the  first  year  on  two  or  three  annas  worth  of  rice  a  day  and  a  park 
for  a  dormitory,  he  received  help  from  a  “black-sheep”  uncle  (who  had  also 
run  away  as  a  youth)  and  finished  his  work  for  the  B.  A.  degree.  Again  “ner¬ 
vous  sickness”  plagued  his  examination  days,  and  he  barely  passed,  along 
with  30  per  cent  of  the  group.  (Some  trainees  failed  the  first  time  and  re¬ 
appeared  successfully  later.) 

Quite  a  few  of  our  trainees  delayed  the  receiving  of  their  B.  A’s  by 
participating  actively  in  the  “freedom  movement”  and  spending  some  time 
in  jail.  Of  this  they  are  quite  proud,  as  they  should  be.  Most  of  theirs  was  non¬ 
violent  action — noncooperation,  speeches,  strikes,  and  the  like. 

Experiences  in  the  Workshop 

Krishna  was  “deputed”  to  our  course.  This  means  that  he  received 
a  letter,  or  perhaps  a  telegram,  ordering  him  to  report  on  the  first  day  of  the 
workshop,  maybe  only  two  or  three  days  off.  Eager  with  anticipation  but 
troubled  about  leaving  his  home  and  his  school  on  such  short  notice,  he  caught 
a  train  for  our  center,  perhaps  thirty-six  hours  away.  On  arrival,  he  learned 
that  he  was  not  to  be  lectured  to,  but  that  he  had  entered  a  “workshop”  in 
which  he  would  join  with  others  in  small  groups  to  work  on  personal,  local 
problems  of  interest  to  him.  Completely  baffled  at  first  by  this  democratic 
procedure,  he  learned  to  take  part  in  discussions,  trainee  panels,  and  sym¬ 
posiums.  He  learned  through  films,  posters,  excursions,  and  his  fellow- 
trainees  as  resource  persons.  He  enjoyed  “cracker-barrel”  sessions  where  he 
could  put  any  kind  of  question  to  the  American  staff,  of  which  the  following 
are  examples: 

9 

Question:  Why  do  you  discriminate  against  Negroes  and  lynch  them? 

Answer :  We  are  working  on  this  problem  just  as  you  are  working  on  your  prob¬ 
lem  of  caste  discrimination. 
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Question :  Why  are  you  making  atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  ? 

Answer :  For  the  same  reason  that  you  have  munition  factories  right  here  in  this  city. 

Question:  Why  is  America  offering  technical  aid,  including  Fulbright  professors, 
to  India?  What  does  she  expect  out  of  it?  Will  American  imperialistic  domination  be 
better  for  us  than  British  colonialism? 

Answer:  We  are  interested  in  helping  willing  countries  preserve  democracy.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  You  must  take  us  at  face  value  and  not  search  for  ulterior  motives. 

Then  there  were  easy  questions:  ccHow  old  are  you?”  “What  is  your 
salary?”  “What  is  a  vacuum  sweeper?”  “What  is  the  inside  of  your  house 
like?”  These  were  common  questions,  usually  asked,  and  many  reflected 
the  influence  of  Communistic  and  other  propaganda,  and  perhaps  of  our 
American  movies.  Most  of  the  questions,  however,  were  prosaic  ones  about 
American  education. 

Krishna  and  his  colleagues  appreciated  most,  “the  friendly  relationships 
with  staff  members,”  “their  warmth  and  humanity,”  “their  truly  democra¬ 
tic  spirit,”  “the  fact  that  they  never  showed  any  anger.”  They  all  resolved 
to  go  back  and  introduce  “workshop”  methods  into  their  schools,  but  their 
letters  to  us  after  leaving  the  workshop  indicate  that  there  are  many  obstacles 
and  hazards  in  their  paths.  The  traditional,  British,  regimented,  academic, 
college-preparatory,  bureaucratic  system  called  “education”  will  not  budge 
so  easily.  Although  they  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  leave  the  workshop 
with  its  new  type  of  learning  environment,  most  of  the  trainees  looked  forward 
to  returning  to  their  own  food  patterns  and  to  their  own  accent  of  the  English 
language  instead  of  that  of  the  Americans  and  of  the  Indians  from  other  states 
(which  vary  so  much  from  state  to  state  that  they  gave  us  no  end  of  trouble) . 

Life  in  General 

Krishna  today  is  a  respected,  successful  headmaster  of  a  high  school  of 
about  five  hundred  pupils,  which  he  himself  may  have  started  and  built.  His 
outlook  on  life  is  a  product  of  ancient  feudalistic  culture,  oppression  and  revo¬ 
lution,  and  abused  freedom.  He  is  “lazy”  about  his  religion,  rejecting  much 
of  the  idolism  and  paganism  of  his  ancestors.  He  may  be  an  atheist  though 
called  a  Hindu.  If  a  Moslem  or  a  Christian,  he  holds  firmly  to  his  beliefs. 
Regardless  of  their  personal  beliefs,  most  profess  a  love  of  God  and  many  have 
great  respect  for  Buddha,  Christ,  Mohammed,  and  other  prophets. 

Krishna  still  favors  sons  but  no  longer  objects  to  daughters  for  he  knows 
that,  by  the  time  they  marry,  dowries  will  be  illegal.  If  necessary,  he  will 
advertise  in  the  newspapers  for  a  good  match  for  his  daughter,  but  he  will  not 
support  child  marriage  or  force  her  to  marry  against  her  wishes.  One  of  our 
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trainees  with  eight  beautiful  daughters  (no  sons)  came  in  for  more  “ribbing55 
than  Eddie  Cantor. 

Krishna  is  likely  to  prefer  Ayur-Vedic  medicine  (using  only  herbs), 
or  homeopathy,  or  Yunani,  or  other  Eastern  medicines  to  ours.  He  is  likely 
to  practice  yoga  and  to  take  his  problems  to  an  astrologist  for  advice  or  solu¬ 
tion. 

Politically,  Krishna  is  undecided.  He  may  wear  the  Gandhi  cap,  symbol 
of  the  Congress  party  now  in  power,  or  he  may  lean  toward  a  minority  party. 
Krishna  supports  Nehru  ardently  but  believes  him  to  be  surrounded  by 
weak,  or  perhaps  self-promoting,  advisers.  Krishna  is  impatient  of  what  he 
considers  lack  of  progress  since  1947.  He  believes  much  of  India  is  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  moral  values ;  he  may  maintain  that  even  some  of  his  school 
colleagues  are  dishonest.  Krishna  claims,  however,  that  his  own  ideals  are 
lofty  and  that  he  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  humanity — and  this 
our  observation  seems  to  verify. 

Of  the  headmasters  to  whom  I  talked,  only  one  seemed  to  be  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  and  even  he  was  not  pro-Russian.  In  spite  of  India's  “neutralism55  and 
her  noncommittal  attitude  about  falling  in  line  with  the  democracy  bloc, 
I  am  convinced  that  she  would  never  support  Russia  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  She  may  not  be  our  ally,  but  I  can't  believe  that  she  will  willingly  be 
our  enemy  in  this  generation. 

Krishna  and  most  of  his  colleagues  want  to  come  to  America  to  study. 
He  wishes  to  find  an  American  who  will  sponsor  this  venture. 

Krishna  and  his  fellow  Indians  find  many  conflicts  in  their  thinking 
and  behavior.  He  decries  idolatry  but  still  bows  to  idols.  He  supports  peace 
and  nonviolence,  as  do  his  friends,  but  many  of  them  engage  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  riots  on  slight  pretense.  He  has  learned  about  science,  but  he  ignores 
basic  health  rules.  He  supports  democracy  but  sends  for  a  peon  to  move  his 
chair  for  him.  (It  may  be  noted  that  he  is  not  unlike  his  brothers  throughout 
the  world  in  some  of  these  respects.) 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  India  and  of  the  world  that  physical  violence  has 
ended  in  India,  and  the  problems  of  Kashmir,  East  Pakistan,  Goa,  Pondi- 
chery,  and  Ceylon,  can  be  settled  peacefully,  but  Krishna  is  aware  of  the  great 
social  revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  India.  Conflicts  are  to  be  expected 
in  caste  relationships  (outlawed  by  the  constitution  but  still  widely  recognized) 
marriage  customs,  family  relationships,  morals,  education,  religion,  village 
and  urban  life.  These  changes,  though  coming  at  revolutionary  pace,  will 
take  time.  The  practices  of  centuries  will  not  be  completely  changed  in  one 
generation. 
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The  future  of  India  lies  in  no  small  measure  in  the  hands  of  Krishna 
and  his  colleagues.  At  this  time  one  can  only  speculate  on  the  influence  that 
the  Fulbright  and  other  educational  programs  will  have  on  Krishna.  He 
recognizes  the  needs  for  change,  wants  guidance,  and  is  willing  to  teach  his 
colleagues.  But  he  represents  such  a  small  number!  The  world  is  asking  much 
of  him.  Will  he  meet  the  challenge  ? 


8.  Improving  Education  in  India* 


Introduction 

The  suggestion  that  the  United  States  Educational  Foundation  in 
India  should  sponsor  an  advanced  training  course  for  teachers  came  from 
two  prominent  Indian  educators.  Their  suggestions  were  considered 
from  many  angles,  and  were  discussed  not  only  with  the  officials  of  the 
Foundation  but  also  with  many  Indian  educational  leaders,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  a  number  of  the  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indian 
States.  In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  position  of  secondary  education  and 
of  the  efforts  being  made  to  improve  it,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  the 
course  on  secondary  education  and  particularly  to  give  to  the  experienced 
people  in  this  field,  whose  training  had  taken  place  some  years  ago,  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  recent  developments. 

Four  centers  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  India  were  selected  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  course:  Patna,  Jabalpur,  Baroda,  and  Mysore.  In  each  of  these 
centers  there  is  a  well  known  training  college  which  agreed  to  act  as  host. 
About  seventy-five  participants  in  each  area  were  allocated  to  the  various 
States  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  of  higher  secondary  schools,  and  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  was  requested  to  make  the  selection  of 
teachers  according  to  the  quota.  He  was  also  requested  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  headmasters,  assistant  headmasters,  and  inspectors,  under 
the  belief  that  such  people  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  carry  out  new 
'  ideas  than  would  the  classroom  teacher.  It  was  desired  in  each  center  to 
have  a  good  mixture  as  to  region,  as  to  type  of  school,  and  as  to  status  in 
the  school,  and  also  to  include  women  as  well  as  men. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  in  these  plans  the  Foundation 
had  requested  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  to  approve  the  pro¬ 
ject  and  to  nominate  well  qualified  American  educators  to  the  team.  As 
a  result,  four  experienced  American  professors  arrived  in  India  the  first  of 
August.  Each  spent  one  month  at  an  Indian  training  college,  learning 
about  the  secondary  school  system  here,  both  from  the  training  college 
itself,  from  the  local  educational  authorities,  and  from  visits  to  all  kinds  of 
schools.  The  team  then  met  for  ten  days  to  exchange  views  and  to  consult 

♦Reprinted  from  the  first  section  of  four  detailed  reports  prepared  by  workshop  participants  entitled 
“Report  of  the  Secondary  Education  Workshop”  found  in:  The  Eastern  Educationist,  25:  1-9,13,  December, 
1953;  Report  and  Recommendations,  1:  1-6,  February,  1954;  Journal  of  Education,  12:  29-33,  April,  1954;  and 
The  South  Indian  Teacher,  27:  199-230,  July-August,  1954.  (All  Indian  publications.) 
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with  Indians,  themselves  expert  in  the  field  of  secondary  education,  in  order 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  program  for  the  operation. 

Purposes  of  the  Workshops 

The  workshops  were  designed  to  provide  a  study  of  educational  trends 
and  to  give  opportunity  for  consideration  of  the  practical  application  of 
these  trends  to  the  school  program  of  the  participants.  The  general 
purposes  were : 

1.  To  consider  present  practices  and  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education. 

2.  To  use  methods  and  procedures  which  are  in  harmony  with  research  in  the 
field  of  learning. 

3.  To  offer  participants  opportunity  to  apply  such  methods  and  procedures 
through  group  work,  the  use  of  group  judgment,  and  through  individual 
study  and  action. 

4.  To  encourage  and  assist  in  development  of  plans  pertinent  to  each  partici¬ 
pant’s  local  school. 

5.  To  contribute  to  the  analysis  of  district,  state,  and  national  plans  and  to 
courses  of  action  designed  to  further  such  plans. 

6.  To  use  a  wide  range  of  resources  and  to  develop  further  resources. 

Organization  of  the  Workshops 

The  scope  of  the  work  was  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  in¬ 
terests  and  problems  of  the  participants  themselves.  After  preliminary 
ceremonies,  a  panel  discussion  was  used  by  the  staff  as  a  means  of  present¬ 
ing  the  basic  ideas  of  the  workshop  way  of  working:  that  it  deals  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  group  itself,  that  it  uses  a  wide  variety  of  learning  experiences, 
that  it  seeks  to  give  participants  an  opportunity  to  apply  general  principles 
to  the  work  of  their  own  schools.  The  entire  assembly  was  then  divided 
by  a  counting-off  process  into  four  groups  which  met  to  name  problems 
of  concern  to  the  members,  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  to 
propose  activities  which  they  would  like  to  see  introduced  into  the  regular 
schedule.  These  proups  met  together  for  several  two-hour  sessions.  At  the 
end  of  these  meetings,  the  problems  were  organized  and  presented  to  the 
entire  assembly.  A  committee  identified  clusters  of  problems  which  seemed 
to  be  related.  Each  participant  was  then  asked  to  identify  the  cluster  of 
problems  on  which  he  would  like  to  work  intensively.  The  nature  of  these 
problems  is  revealed  in  the  typical  list  which  follows : 

A.  Teacher  Welfare 

1 .  How  to  improve  the  lot  of  teachers 

2.  How  to  help  relieve  financial  difficulties  of  teachers 

3.  How  to  improve  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
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4.  How  to  frame  class  routine  for  teachers  to  avoid  fatigue  and  burden  to  them 

5.  Problems  of  finance 

6.  How  to  obtain  suitable  teachers 

7.  How  to  get  the  best  teaching  from  the  teachers  that  we  have  at  present 

B.  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Schools 

1 .  How  to  determine  the  content  of  education  or  the  curriculum 

2.  Should  teachers  be  allowed  to  plead  their  helplessness  in  matters  relating  to 
framing  the  syllabus;  in  other  words,  what  should  be  the  place  of  teachers 
in  the  various  Boards  of  Studies 

3.  Secondary  education  has  been  called  the  weakest  link  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  How  make  it  the  strongest 

4.  Should  there  be  different  curriculums  for  boys  and  girls 

5.  How  to  make  social  studies  practicable 

6.  How  to  implement  the  new  syllabus 

7.  Length  of  periods  in  the  secondary  school 

8.  Education  through  crafts  . 

9.  Physical  education  and  its  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum 

10.  How  to  best  correlate  general  education  with  vocation  education 

11.  Character  building  in  school— -how  to  impart  moral  and  social  training  to 
pupils 

12.  Are  residential  schools  the  most  effective  way  to  help  children  learn  ways  of 
behaving  and  living 

13.  What  should  be  the  right  type  of  secondary  education  in  India 

14.  Integration  of  primary  education  with  secondary ;  secondary  with  university 

15.  Aims  of  secondary  education — whether  means  to  an  end  in  themselves 

16.  How  should  education  be  remodelled  to  tackle  the  problem  of  unemployment 

17.  Should  secondary  school  students  take  an  active  part  in  politics 

18.  How  to  remove  communal  differences  through  education 

1 9.  Plow  to  make  the  present  system  of  education  village-minded 

20.  How  to  develop  in  students  a  strong  sense  of  nationalism  and  at  the  same  time 
the  spirit  of  international  understanding  and  cooperation 

21.  What  special  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  encouragement  of  girls’ 
education 

22.  The  problem  of  co-education 

23.  Place  of  religious  education  in  schools 

24.  The  best  method  of  teaching  discipline 

25.  How  to  relate  education  to  life 

26.  How  to  develop  interest  in  crafts 

27.  How  to  make  craft  education  self-supporting 

28.  The  best  method  of  teaching  geography 

29.  How  to  best  correlate  the  subjects  which  are  taught 

30.  How  to  organise  a  school  so  that  teachers  may  have  a  continuous  contact  with 
a  reasonable  number  of  students 
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31.  Place  of  science  in  the  school  curriculum 

32.  Military  training  for  students 

33.  How  to  develop  interest  in  reading 

34.  How  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  languages 

35.  Medium  of  instruction  in  a  state  with  different  languages 

36.  Place  of  classical  languages  in  schools 

37.  How  to  teach  four  or  five  languages  to  students  of  this  age.  (In  most  states 
students  have  to  learn  five  languages,  viz  mother  tongue,  state  language, 
national  language,  English  and  classical  language) 

38.  How  to  provide  for  those  who  have  different  mother  tongues 

39.  What  to  do  about  the  attitudes  of  those  who  resent  certain  languages  or  those 
who  speak  them 

49.  Place  of  audio-visual  education  in  high  schools 

41.  Provision  of  audio-visual  aids  and  other  necessary  equipment  in  schools 

C.  Administration 

1 .  How  to  enforce  compulsory  education 
2  Improvement  of  administration  of  secondary  schools 

3.  Necessity  for  opening  more  schools 

4.  Management  of  non  government  high  schools 

5.  Whether  the  school  hours,  i.  e.  from  10:30  a.  m.  to  4  p.m.,  are  suitable  to 
students  in  India 

6.  Whether  the  holidays  and  vacations  which  we  observe  in  our  schools  at  present 
are  best  suited  to  our  needs 

7.  How  to  best  enlist  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  parents  in  school  affairs 

8.  How  to  create  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  school  community 

9.  Should  students  be  given  a  hand  in  framing  rules  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline 

10.  How  to  engage  students  in  out-of-school  hours 

1 1.  What  are  the  sources  of  respect 

12.  How  to  develop  in  students  the  idea  of  dignity  of  manual  labor 

13.  Transitional  problems 

14.  Provision  of  some  sort  of  lunch  for  the  pupils  during  school  hours 

15.  What  kind  of  education  for  girls 

D.  Teaching  of  English 

1 .  How  to  raise  the  standard  of  English 

2.  What  should  be  the  place  of  English  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum 

3.  Is  it  desirable  to  teach  English  only  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  second¬ 
ary  stage 

4.  How  to  modify  content  in  language  teaching  to  help  the  students  in  life  out  of 
school 

5.  How  to  use  the  life  out  of  school  to  improve  what  we  teach 
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6.  How  to  apply  the  method  of  group  teaching  to  the  teaching  of  English  and 
other  subjects 

7.  The  place  of  vernacular  in  the  teaching  of  English 

E.  Individual  Differences 

1 .  How  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  individual  students  in  a  big  class 

2.  How  to  develop  pupils  individually  through  class  teaching 

3.  How  to  stimulate  pupils’  learning 

4.  Relation  of  education  to  the  experiences  of  the  children 

5.  How  to  counteract  bad  environment 

6.  What  factors  are  necessary  to  maintain  discipline  in  a  class 

7.  How  to  adjust  subjects  in  the  class  routine  to  avoid  fatigue  to  pupils 

8.  How  much  freedom  should  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  class  room 

9.  What  should  be  done  to  help  the  meritorious  but  poor  students  so  that  they 
may  go  in  for  higher  studies 

10.  Provision  for  vocational  guidance 

11.  How  to  deal  with  mal-adjusted  children  in  the  absence  of  any  child  guidance 
center  or  clinics 

12.  How  to  help  students  from  ill-disciplined  homes 

F.  Evaluation 

1.  What  are  the  alternatives  to  the  present  system  of  public  examinations 

2.  How  can  we  introduce  the  method  of  “learning  by  doing”  if  we  have  to  follow 
the  syllabus  in  order  that  the  students  may  pass  the  secondary  school  ex¬ 
amination 

3.  Should  teaching  shape  the  nature  and  form  of  the  examination  or  should  the 
examination  be  the  all  of  teaching;  in  other  words,  should  the  examination 
follow  teaching  or  teaching  follow  the  examination 

4.  Essay  examinations  vs.  objective  examinations 

5.  Difficulties  in  assessment 

6.  Rewards  and  punishments  to  pupils 

7.  Should  we  have  a  terminal  examination  or  a  final  examination  in  secondary 
schools 

G.  Supervision 

1.  Function  of  the  Inspectorate 

2.  Short  training  course  for  teachers 

The  Planning  Committee .  The  workshop  was  then  organized  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  these  problem  clusters  through  group  meetings,  general  sessions, 
and  other  special  activities.  Central  in  the  organization  was  a  Planning 
Committee,  composed  of  the  staff  and  representative  participants.  This 
committee  met  regularly  to  plan  the  work  of  the  group,  to  make  out  daily 
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and  weekly  schedules,  and  to  develop  general  policies  guiding  the  operation 
of  the  course.  A  typical  daily  schedule  follows: 

8:00-  8:30  Individual  conferences  with  the  Staff 


8:30-  9:00 
9:00-10:30 


10:30-11:00 

11:00-12:00 


12:00-  1:30 
1:30-  2:00 

2:00-  3:30 
3:30-  4:30 
4:30 

5:30-  7:00 


Planning  Committee  meeting 

Study  groups:  Administration  I  and  II 

Curriculum  and  Discipline 
Examinations  and  Evaluation 

Recess 

Special  study  groups:  Inservice  Education 

Preservice  Education 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Values 

Lunch  and  rest 

Directions  and  discussion  regarding  visit  to  Sevagram  to  see  the 
working  of  Basic  Education 

State  Groups:  Madhya  Pradesh,  Uttar  Pradesh,  Punjab. 

Teaching  Aids  Instruction 
Tea 

College  lecture  series 


The  major  features  of  the  organization  of  the  course  as  finally  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Planning  Committee  included  general  sessions,  study  groups, 
committees,  and  state  groups.  These  are  briefly  described  below. 

General  Sessions.  A  general  session  was  held  every  day  and  occas- 
sionally  two  or  three  times  a  day.  These  sessions  included  the  following 
types  of  activities: 

1 .  Lectures  by  the  staff  on  general  educational  topics 

2.  Lectures  by  the  staff  and  participants  on  special  problems  of  education  of 
interest  to  the  group 

3.  Symposiums  and  “buzz”  sessions  which  combined  general  discussion  with  small 
group  discussion  on  important  educational  problems 

4.  “Cracker  barrel”  sessions  which  dealt  with  questions  raised  by  participants  on 
any  subject  they  chose,  educational  or  otherwise 

5.  Lectures  by  visitors  on  various  topics 

6.  Educational  films 

7.  College  extension  lectures,  several  dealing  with  American  education 

The  Study  Groups .  Study  groups  were  created  to  work  on  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  described  above.  When  these  groups  met  together  for  the  first 
time,  they  selected  a  chairman  and  a  recorder.  They  then  defined  the 
problem  which  they  had  selected,  determined  how  they  would  work  on  it, 
and  began  their  study.  Various  groups  worked  in  different  ways,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  of  the  group,  the  topic  under  consideration,  and  the 
available  resources.  The  staff  members  served  these  groups  as  consultants. 
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The  work  groups  met  daily  for  one  and  a  half  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  frequently  for  an  additional  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  They 
engaged  in  discussion,  in  reading,  in  interviews,  and  in  preparing  objective 
portrayals  of  their  work  for  exhibit  to  other  members  of  the  course  and  to 
visitors. 

Some  groups  prepared  questionnaires  for  collecting  data  and  were 
able  to  get  replies,  tabulate  them,  and  arrive  at  tentative  conclusions.  The 
Examination  and  Evaluation  group,  after  study  and  discussion,  prepared 
different  types  of  test  items  to  measure  mental  power  rather  than  memory. 
The  Administration  group  did  a  lot  of  field  work,  contacted  institutions 
and  individuals,  engaged  in  social  welfare  organizations,  and  at  one  center, 
with  the  help  of  the  staff  and  students  of  the  Model  School  organized  a 
public  meeting  to  explain  by  means  of  an  entertainment  program  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  a  Recreation  Center  for  the  School  and  the  Community. 

At  intervals  during  the  course,  the  groups  were  asked  to  present 
reports  of  progress  to  the  entire  assembly.  In  order  to  sustain  interest  and 
to  develop  a  variety  of  methods  of  representation,  groups  were  asked  to  use 
visual  aids  and  dramatic  activities  in  presenting  their  reports. 

Committees.  Within  the  oganization  of  the  course  it  seemed  desirable 
to  create  certain  committees  with  responsibilities  for  facilitating  the  work 
in  the  course.  These  committees  were  created  as  the  need  was  felt.  Member¬ 
ship  was  voluntary.  The  committees  were  established  at  a  general  assembly, 
and  later  each  study  group  elected  representatives.  Staff  members  served 
as  consultants  to  the  committees.  The  committees  were  periodically 
reconstituted  so  that  as  many  people  as  possible  received  training  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  serve.  A  list  of  the  committees  at  one  center 
follows: 

1.  Reading  Room  Committee,  responsible  for  organizing  the  reading  room,  estab* 
lishing  policies,  and  serving  as  librarians 

2.  Teaching  Aids  Committee,  responsible  for  securing  supplies  and  giving  de¬ 
monstrations  in  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids 

3.  Welfare  Committee,  responsible  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  participants,  in¬ 
cluding  the  mess,  mail,  and  lodging 

4.  Photo  Committee,  responsible  for  photographing  individual  members  of  the 
group,  preparation  of  a  photo  map  showing  location  of  participants’  homes, 
and  encouraging  picture  taking  on  the  various  excursions 

5.  Recreation  Committee,  responsible  for  daily  recreational  activities,  special 
activities  such  as  campfires,  athletic  contests,  and  entertainments  both  on  and 
off  the  campus 
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6.  Excursion  Committee,  responsible  for  planning  and  directing  excursions  to 
places  of  historical  interest,  and  educational  institutions  such  as  the  Model 
School,  the  Reformatory  School,  the  Adasi  Basic  School  at  Kalpi,  and  the 
Basic  Training  School  at  Sevagram 

State  Groups.  As  delegates  had  come  from  several  states,  they  thought 
that  if  they  had  separate  discussion  groups,  problems  of  educational  recon¬ 
struction  in  each  state  could  be  studied  with  advantage.  State  groups  were 
formed.  Each  state  group  had  several  sessions  with  a  member  of  the  staff 
as  adviser.  Each  group  elected  its  own  chairman  and  recorder,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  its  particular  problems. 

Evaluation  of  the  Workshop 

Implicit  in  the  workshop  procedure  is  the  process  of  evaluation.  The 
evaluation  should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  help  the  individual  and  the 
group  judge  ability  to  deal  with  the  inter-change  of  ideas  and  attitudes, 
promote  comparison  of  opposing  views  and  beliefs,  discriminate  between 
facts,  opinions,  and  prejudices,  and  help  the  participants  develop  a  body 
of  well-tested  opinions  as  a  basis  for  future  conclusion  or  action.  But  this 
all  cannot  be  accomplished  until  and  unless  the  workshop  procedures  are 
systematically  evaluated.  Probably  no  more  definite  index  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  a  given  educational  program  can  be  found  than  that  shown  in  the 
means  used  for  evaluation. 

The  workshops  provided  for  recurrent  group  evaluation  during  their  run 
of  about  two  months.  There  was  encouragement  of  individual  evaluation 
as  well  as  group  evaluation.  Insofar  as  possible  the  evaluation  was  in 
terms  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  persons  involved,  and  grew  out 
of  the  experiences  of  the  workshoppers  themselves. 

A  special  Evaluation  Committee  was  elected  to  direct  the  continuous 
evaluation  of  the  course.  This  committee  prepared  three  checklists  for 
individual  appraisal  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  fourth  week,  and 
the  last  week.  The  checklists  were  tabulated  and  the  results  given  to  the 
participants.  Through  this  procedure  the  Planning  Committee  was  able 
to  correct  certain  defects  of  their  planning  before  any  serious  shortages  had 
occurred. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  interest  in  the  study  groups  increased  as 
the  course  progressed,  while  interest  in  the  lectures  waned  somewhat. 
There  was  constant  interest  in  the  films,  excursions,  and  other  general 
sessions.  High  value  was  placed  on  the  reading  done  while  in  attendance. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  experienced  during  the  first  two  weeks  disappeared 
by  the  fourth  week.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  responses  on  the  check  lists 
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reveals  also  that  “democratic”  principles  and  action  were  on  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  throughout  the  course. 

These  evaluation  procedures  were  a  constant  source  of  guidance  to 
the  Planning  Committee  and  to  the  staff  in  making  the  course  successful. 
They  represented  the  “pulse”  of  the  workshop  and  provided  a  constant 
barometer  for  all  concerned. 

In  addition  to  these  checklists  and  several  other  phases  of  evaluation, 
the  staff  members  interviewed  as  many  as  possible  of  the  members  of  the 
workshop  and  discussed  with  them  their  individual  problems.  The  team 
also  analyzed  the  collected  data,  the  autobiographies,  the  personal  evalua¬ 
tion  questionnaires,  and  day-to-day  group  observations  to  guide  the  trainees 
at  the  proper  time.  The  object  of  all  of  these  activities  was  to  give  clearer 
understanding  of  the  educational  problems  in  India  and  of  the  professional 
problems  of  the  workshoppers  particularly. 

A  Look  Ahead 

The  staff  envisions  a  follow-up  by  participants  and  by  state  authorities 
which  might  be  quite  meaningful.  Persons  attended  from  several  states. 
Their  positions  in  the  schools  made  it  possible  for  them  to  learn  much  from 
each  other,  and  the  states  were  widely  represented  in  all  working  groups 
and  committees. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  individual  gained  a  revitalized  concept  of  his 
own  role  and  of  the  significance  of  secondary  education  to  the  youth,  the 
community,  and  the  nation.  It  is  hoped  that  each  individual  will  further 
improve  his  knowledge  and  skills  and  gain  still  more  skill  in  making  teaching 
aids,  in  finding  and  organizing  pertinent  information,  and  in  working 
with  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  one  may  go  back  to  his  work,  not  only  with 
plans  as  to  what  he  can  do  immediately  in  his  job,  but  also  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  vision  and  initiative  may  come  on  the  job.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
processes  of  problem  solving  may  become  so  familiar  to  participants  that 
each  may  use  these  processes  increasingly  himself,  and  may  help  colleagues 
and  fellow  citizens  to  use  them. 

To  this  end  the  course  was  conducted  as  closely  in  conformity  with 
principles  of  problem  solving  as  possible.  The  necessity  for  planning  together, 
for  arriving  at  group  judgments  through  consensus,  for  recognizing  when 
a  group  assignment  is  or  is  not  discharged,  and  for  communicating  in 
additional  ways  besides  speaking,  reading,  and  writing,  is  expected  to  result 
in  increased  problem-solving  skills. 
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Since  many  in  the  group  have  become  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  continue  to  work  together  on  evaluation  of 
their  efforts  on  the  job  at  home.  Perhaps  some  will  find  it  possible  to 
encourage  voluntary  group  action  for  school  improvement  among  their 
associates.  Delegates  from  each  state  have  made  appropriate  proposals  for 
follow-up.  These  proposals  contain  suggestions  for  action  in  the  individual 
classroom,  the  individual  school,  and  in  groups  of  schools.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  studied  and  given  careful  attention,  not  only  by  the  pro¬ 
per  authorities  of  the  various  states,  but  also  by  other  teachers  and  head¬ 
masters  who  may  not  have  been  able  to  attend  the  workshop. 
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